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THE 

Patriotic  Melodist . 

OR, 

HARPER’S  LEGACY : 

A NEW 

SONG-  IBOOK,  s 

CONTAINING 

MANY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  ORIGINAL 

Snisf)  gfcongs, 

being  literal  translations  from 
CARO  LAN,  CON  ALAN,  O' CASH  AN,  $c.  $e. 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED,  SOME 

INTERESTING  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  HEMPSON, 

THE  LAST  OF  TH1 B.  IRISH  SARDS. 

1 o this  Collection  is  added  a great  variety  of  New 
Songs,  many  of  which  were  written 
expressly  for  this  Work. 


DUBLIN: 

Printed  8?  J.  Charles,  49,  Mart-Street; 
Of  whom  may  be  had  the  greatest  variety  of 
New  Song  Books,  that  can  any  where 
be  met  with. 
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A Rose-Bud  by  my  Early  Walk 
Ah ! who  was  so  Pretty,  &c. 

A Friar  of  Orders  Grey. 

A*  down  in  the  Valley, 

Arrah ! what  a Big  Nose, 
Attornies  lead  a Pleasant  Life* 

A Captain  Bold  in  Halifax, 
Avert  yon  Omen, 

A-down  a Green  Valley, 

A Hero’s  Life  I Sing, 

As  down  on  Banna’s  Banks,  &c. 
A Bachelor  leads  a weary  Life, 
Away  with  this  Pouting, 

Ah  i cold  hearted  Str; 
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Deep  in  a Vale  a Cottage  stood,  - 93 
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Deserted  by  the  .waning  Moon,  1 15 
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Deep  in  the  Fountain, 
Erin  the  Green, 

Erin  my  Sister,  &c. 
Ellen  a Roon, 

Edmund  and  Eva, 

Far,  far,  at  Sea, 
Fresh,  and  Strong, 
Faithless  Emma, 
FaretheeWe.il, 
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Jack  of  all  trades, 
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Joan  is  as  good  as  my  Lady, 
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Kitty  of  Colerain, 
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Listen  to  a Sailor  Boy, 
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Little  Cupid  one  Day,  Sec. 
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The  Tear,  - - 
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SOME 


INTERESTING  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

DENNIS  MEMESON, 

The  Last  of  the  Irish  Bards . 


u TO  touch  the  Harp  the  skill’d  Musician  bends? 
And  o’er  the  stringy  his  nimble  hand  extends; 
The  sweetestsounds  flow  from  each  trembling  strings 
Soft  as  the  breezes  of  thq  breathing  Spring : 

*Tis  Music’s  lot,  the  passions  to  controul, 

And  tune  the  harsh  discordance  of  the  soul*’9 


The  JbUo'wing  Account  of  the  celebrated 
Harper  of  Magilliga n , was  talcen  from 
his  own  lips , July,  3,  1810,  by  the 
Rev . Mr . Sampson . 

DENNIS  HAMPSON,  or  the  man 
with  the  two  heads,  is  a native  of  Craig- 
more,  near  Garvagh,  county  of  Derry ; 
his  father,  Bryan  Darrogher  (blackish 
complexion)  Hampson,  held  the  town- 
land  of  Tyresevan ; his  mother’s  relations 
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were  in  possession  of  the  Wood-town 
(both- considerable  farms  in  Magilligan). 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  three  years 
by  the  small-pox ; at  twelve  years  he 
began  to  learn  the  harp  under  Bridget 
Q’Cahan : 

For  (as  he  said),  in  those  old  times, 
Huomen  as  well  as  men  were  taught  the 
Irish  harp  in  the  best  families ; and  every 
old  Irish  family  had  harps  in  plenty.” — 
His  next  master  was  John  C.  Garragher, 
a blind  travelling  harper,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Buncranagh,  wdiere  his  master 
used  to  play  for  Colonel  Vaughan : he  had 
afterwards  Laughlin  Hanning,  and  Pat 
Connor  in  succession  as  masters. 

All  these  were  from  Connaught,  which 
was,  as  he  added,  “ the  best  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  Irish  harpers.”  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  play  for  himself, 
and  was  taken  into  the  house  of  Coun- 
sellor Canning,  at  Garvagh,  for  half  a 
year;  his  host,  with  Squire  Gane  and 
Doctor  Bacon,  found  and  bought  him  an 
harp.  He  travelled  nine  or  ten  years 
through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  tells 
facetious  stories  of  gentlemen  in  both 
countries : among  others,  that  in  passing 
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Bear  the  place  of  Sir  J.  Campbell,  at 
Aghanbrack,  he  learned,  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  spent  a great  deal,  and  was 
living  on  so  much  per  week  of  allowance, 
Hempson,  through  delicacy,  would  not 
call,  but  some  of  the  domestics  were 
sent  after  him  ; on  coming  into  the  castle. 
Sir  J.  asked  him  why  he  had  not  called, 
adding,  Sir,  there  was  never  a harper 
but  yourself  that  passed  by  my  fathers 
house to  which  Hempson  answered 
that  he  had  heard  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  his  honour  was  not  often  at  home ; 
with  which  delicate  evasion  Sir  J,  was 
satisfied.  He  adds,  “ that  this  was  the 
highest  bred  and  stateliest  man  he  ever 
knew;  if  he  were  putting  on  a new  pair 
of  gloves,  and  one  of  them  dropped  on 
the  floor,  (though  ever  so  clean),  he 
would  order  the  servant  to  bring  him 
another  pair.”  He  says  that,  in  time  he 
never  met  but  one  laird  that  had  a harp, 
and  that  was  a very  small  one,  played 
on  by  the  lairds  father ; that  when  he  had 
tuned  it  with  new  strings,  the  laird  and 
his  lady  both  were  so  pleased  with  his 
music,  chat  they  invited  him  back  in  these 
words ; Hempson,  as  soon  as  you  think 
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this  child  of  ours  (a  boy  of  three  years 
of  age),  is  fit  to  learn  on  his  grandfather's 
harp,  come  back  to  teach  him,  and  you 
shall  not  repent  it but  this  he  never 
accomplished. 

He  told  me  a story  of  the  laird  of  Strone 
with  a great  deal  of  comic  relish.  When 
he  was  playing  at  the  house,  a message 
came  that  a large  party  of  gentlemen 
were  coming  to  grouse,  and  would  spend 
some  days  with  him  (the  laird)  ; the  lady 
being' in  great  distress,  turned  to  her  hus- 
band, saying,  “ What  shall  we  do,  my 
dear,  for  so  many  in  the  way  of  beds.”— 
**  Give  yourself  no  vexation,  (replied 
the  laird),  give  us  enough  to  eat,  and  I 
will  supply  the  rest';  and  as  to  beds, 
believe  me  every  man  shall  Jind  one  for 
himself;"  (meaning  that  his  guests  would 
fall  under  the  table).  In  his  second  trip 
to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1745,  being  in 
Edinburgh,  when  Charley  the  Pretender 
was  there,  he  was  called  into  the  great 
hall  to  play  ; at  first  he  was  alone,  ;after- 
wrard§  four  fiddlers  joined:  the  tune  called 
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for  was,  u The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own 
again  he  sung  here  part  of  the  words 
following— 

I hope  to  see  the  day 
u When  the  Whigs  shall  run  away, 

4€  And  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.®’ 

I asked  him  if  he  heard  the  Pretender 
speak ; he  replied — I only  heard  him  ask, 
“ Is  Sylvan  there on  which  some  one 
answered,  “ he  is  not  here  please  your 
Royal  Highness,  but  he  shall  be  sent 
for.’*  He  meant  to  say  Sullivan , con- 
tinued Hempson,  but  that  was  the  way 
he  called  the  name.  He  says  Captain 
Mc.Donnell,  when  in  Ireland,  came  to 
see  him,  and  that  he  told  the  Captain 
that  Charley’s  cockade  was  in  his  father’s 
house. 

Hempson  was  brought  into  the  Pre- 
tender’s presence  by  Colonel  Kelly,  of 
Roscommon,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  that  he  ( Hempson ) was  then  above 
fifty  years  old.  He  played  in  many  Irish 
houses;  among  others,  those  of  Lord 
de  Courcey,  Mr.  Fortescue,  Sir  P. 
Bellew,  Squire  Roche ; and  in  the  great 
towns,  Dublin,  Cork,  &c.  &e.  Respect- 
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ing  all  which,  he  interspersed  pleasant 
anecdotes  with  surprising  gaiety  and  cor- 
rectness. As  to  correctness,  he  men- 
tioned many  anecdotes  of  my  grandfather 
and  grand-aunt,  at  whose  houses  lie  used 
to  be  frequently.  In  fact,  in  this  identical 
harper,  I recognised  an  acquaintance, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  found  me  out,  seemed 
exhilarated  at  having  an  old  friend,  of 
(what  he  called)  The  old  stock,  in  his 
poor  cabin.  He  even  mentioned  many 
anecdotes  of  my  own  boyhood,  which, 
though  by  me  long  forgotten,  were  accu- 
rately true.  These  things  shew  the  sur- 
prising power  of  his  recollection  at  the 
age  of  an  hundred  and  eight  years.  Since 
I saw  him  last,  which  was  in  1787,  the 
wen  on  the  back  of  his  head  is  greatly 
increased  ; it  is  now  hanging  over  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  nearly  as  large  as 
his  head,  from  which  circumstance  he 
derives  the  appellative,  “ the  man  with 
the  two  heads.”  General  Hart,  who  is 
an  admirer  of  music,  sent  a limner  lately 
to  take  a drawing  of  him,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  venerable  expression  of  his  meagre 
blind  countenance,  and  the  symmetry 
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of  his  tall,  thin,  but  not  debilitated,  per- 
h°rn  I found  him  lyi„g  on  his  ha’Je*n 

ea!'  tbe  fi,re  of  bis  cabin  ; his  family 
employed  m the  usual  way ; his  harp 
under  the  bed-clothes,  by  which  his  face 
was  covered  also.  When  he  heard  mv 

and  se6  Sta,ited  UI?  (being already  dressed  f, 
and  seemed  rejoiced  to  hear  the  sound 

of  my  voice,  which,  he  said,  he  beaan 

whorn^T'  3sked  for  my  children, 
whom  I brought  to  see  him,  and  he  felt 

ofe  me°,rei  ffand-  ove‘‘ then,  with  tones 
he  had  i a/ctlon>  he  blessed  God  that 
uUr  generations  of  the  name, 
and  ended  by  giving  the  children  his 

bea?engl  He,  .thcn  tuned  his  old  time- 
beaten  harp,  his  solace  and  bedfellow 

good'tastef  ^ astonishinS  justness  and 

The  tunes  which  he  played  were  his 
avountes;  and  he,  with  an  elegance  of 
manner,  said  at  the  same  time,  /remem- 
ber you  have  a fondness  for  music  and 
the  tunes  you  used  to  ask  for  / have 
not  forgotten,  which  were  Caulin  The 

£3  °2he  ft*  cJ,h„! 

were  the  w JheS<?’  exCeP*  the  third, 

6 the  first  tunes,  which,  according 
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to  regulation,  lie  played  at  tlie  famous 
meeting  of  harpers  at  Belfast,  under 
the  patronage  of  some  amateurs  of  Irish 
music.  Mr.  Bunting,  the  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  that  town,  was  here  the  ^year 
before,  at  Hempsoms,  noting  his  tunes 
and  his  manner  of  playing,  "which  is 
the  best  old  style.  He  said,  with  the 
feeling  of  self  love,  “ when  I played 
the  old  tunes,  not  another  harper  would  ; 
follow  me.”  He  came  to  Magilligan  many  | 
years  ago,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  | 
married  a woman  of  InnisliQwen,  whom  j 
he  found  living  in  the  house  of  a friend—  3 
I can’t  tell,  quoth  Hemp3on,  if  it  was  J 
not  the  devil  buckled  us  together;  she  ) 
being  lame  and  I blind.  By-  this  wife  he  j 
has  one  daughter,  married  to  a cooper, 
who -has  several  children,  and  maintains  j 
them  all,  though  Hempson  (in  this  alone 
seeming  to  dost),  says,  that  his  son-in-  j 
law  is  a spendthrift,  and  'that  he  maintains  j 
them ; the  family  humour  his  whim,  and 
the  old  man  is  quieted.  He  is  pleased  f 
when  they  tell  him,  as  he  thinks  is  the 
case,  that  several  people  of  character,  | 
for  musical  taste,  send  letters  to  invite  1 
him ; and  he,  though  incapable  now  of  1 


leaving  the  house,  is  planning  expedition^ 
never  to  be  attempted,  much  less  realized ; 
these  are  the  only  traces  of  mental  de- 
bility ; as  to  his  body,  he  has  no  incon- 
venience but  that  arising  from  a chronic 
disorder  ; his  habits  have  ever  been  sober  ; 
his  favourite  drink,  once  beer,  now  milk 
and  water  ; his  diet  chiefly  potatoes.— 
I asked  him  to  teach  my  daughter,  but 
he  declined;  adding,  however,  that  it 
was  too  hard  for  a young  girl,  but  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure, 
if  he  thought  it  could  be  done. 

Lord  Bristol,  when  lodging  the  ba- 
thing house  of  Mount  Salnut,  near  Ma- 
gilligan,  gave  three  guineas,  and  ground 
rent  free,  to  build  the  house  where  Hemp- 
son  now  lives.  At  the  house-warming 
his  lordship  with  his  lady  and  family  came, 
and  the  children  danced  to  his  harp  ; — 
the  bishop  gave  three  crowns  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  in  the  dear  year,  his  lordship 
called  in  his  coach  and  six,  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  gave  a guinea  to  buy 
meal 


ADDENDA® 

u IN  the  time  of  Noah  I was  green, 
After  his  flood  I have  not  been  seen, 
•llntil  seventeen  hundred  and  two.— -I  was 
found, 

By  Con  mac  ICelly,  underground; 

He  raised  me  up  to  that  degree  ; 

Queen  of  music  they  call  me.” 

The  above  lines  are  sculptured  on  the 
old  harp/ which  is  made,  the  front  and 
sides  of  white  sally,  the  back  of  fir,  patch- 
ed with  copper  and  iron  plates.  His 
daughter  now  attending  him  is  only 
thirty-three  years  old.  He  was  then  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  though  in  his 
hundred  and  ninth  year. 
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The  Harp  of  Erin t 
Bj  £.  L.  Swift,  Esq., 


SAY  high  gifted  £rinj  ,ayd!dnot  tbe  Mute 
Lr  fuCse?rcis  of  t^ne  ^arP  ad  her  blessings  dif- 

Her  *"  thiae*’  ^ treasures»  her  transports  are 

rhlritS  3Uri'OUnd  thee>  her  laurels  entwine ; 
a *11  n)USlc  of  nature  unfetter’d  bv  art 
And  the  chord  of  the  harp  are  the  chords  of 
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But  oh  shall  thy  harp  on  thy  willows  be  hun~, 

I nTe  -:eg  ea’  its  rausic  unstrung  . 

^41  the  chords  tOat  have  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
t*une, 

That  have  burn’d  with  the  lover  and  patrio, 

haute, - 
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jhat  hays  answer'd  to  friendship,  and  echoed  to 
mirth,  , 

In  silence  and  sorrow  be  cast  to  the  earth. 

Shall  the  music  so  softly  and  sweetly,  divine,. 

Be  swept  from  the  air  by  the  wide  wing  of  time  ; 
'T'he  music  whose  cadence  was  heard  in  each  gale, 
That  floated  o’er  mountain,  o’er  forest  and  vale ; 
The  mu$ic  that  cradled  on  ocean's  green  breast, 
And  sang  at  mild  even  the  sun  to  his  rest. 

Or  oh  ! shall  the  hand  of  thine  harper  recal. 

The  sounds  that  once  echo  through  Saras  high 
'hall,  ' , 

Shall  he  strike  the  loud  strain  that  hasleapea  from 
its  strings,  # . 

To  sa<yes,  to  warriors,  to  chieftains,  and  kings, 
While^the  monarch  of  Brin  reclined  on  his  throne. 
And  gave  praise  and  reward  to  the  harper  alone* 

Oh  ! yes,  the  fond  care  of  a favouring  band, 
Awakens  the  glory  and  grace  of  the  land ; 

The  old  song  of  Erin  again  shall  be  heard, 

Her  harp  shall  be  tuned,  and  her  harper  rever  d } 
-Tis  the  music  of  nature  unfetter’d  by  art, 

And  the  chords  of  the  harp,  are  the  chords  of  fchg 
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The  Brown  Thorn » 

By  E.  L.  Swift,  Esq. 

Sung  at  the  Commemoration  of  Cardan • 

WHY  do  you  lovely  virgins  mourn. 

Like  drooping  willows  wet  with  dew ; 

And  why  around  yon  marble  urn, 

Spring’s  choicest  roses  do  they  strew  t 
Alas!  the  sweetest  arose  is  gone. 

By  Shannon’s  stream  it  fell ; 

The  brightest  star  that  ever  shone, 

Hath  bid  the  sickly  earth  fareweU 

Of  Rod  eric’s  noble  race  was  she, 

The  gentle  maid  we  lov’d  so  much  ; 

And  fair  she  was  as  eye  cmild  see, 

She  boasted  nature’s  finish’d  touch. 

And  mild  and  comely  was  the  youth, 

For  whom  she  fondly  sigh’d  ; 

Oh  ! timid  love,  and  heavenly  truth. 

Seemed  in  the  glowing  pair  allied,, 

But  sad  and  fatal  was  the  morn. 

That  e’er  he  joined  the  mortal  throngs 
Alas  ! from  thence  was  no  return, 

And  loud  was  heard  the  funeral  song. 

Her  eye  was  fix’d  in  silent  grief. 

Nor  long  was  sorrow’s  dream. 

For  death  soon  brought  the  wish’d  relief. 

And  pluck’d  the  rose  by  Shannon’*  scream 
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Ellen  a Roon . 

Hew  Words  by  E.  L.  Swift,  Esq, 

Listen,  oh  ! lady  fair. 

Decked  out  so  gay ; 

And  ye  light  bridal  train. 

Listen  to  my  lay. 

Then  shall  youi*  harper  free. 

After  his  minstrelsy; 

Join  in  your  revelry. 

Listen,  I pray. 

Many  a year  ago, 

Liv’d  a fond  youth; 

To  him  a lovely  maid. 

Plighted  her  truth : 

Banish’d  by  law  severe. 

She  from  him  turn’d  her  eaf. 

Was  she  not  lady  dear, 

Cruel  in  sooth  ? 

No,  ’twas  her  father  who 
Gave  the  command, 

Who  to  a stranger  knight, 
Proffer’d  her  hand ; 

Spread  was  the  marriage  feast3 
There  an  unbidden  guest, 

Like  a poor  harper  drcst. 

Lady  did  stand. 
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Where  was  affection  then, 

Listen  I pray ; 

Was  he  a harper  deemed, 

By  his  arrays 
Soon  she  her  lover  knew, 

Near,  and  more  near  she  drew. 
Off  on  his  steed  they  flew, 

Ellen  away  ! 


The  Welsh  Harper* 

OVER  the  sunny  hills  I stray, 

Tuning  many  a rustic  lay  ; 

And  sometimes  in  the  shady  vales, 
l sing  of  love  and  battle  tales 9 
Merrily  thus  I spend  my  life, 

Tho’  poor,  my  breast  is  free  from  strife  9 
The  blithe  old  harper  called  am  I, 

In  the  Welsh  vales  midst  mountains  high. 

Sometime  before  a castle  gate. 

In  song  a battle  I relate ; 

Or  how  a lord  in  shepherd’s  guise, 

Sought  favour  in  a maiden's  eyes  • 

With  rich  and  poor  a welcome  guest. 

No  cares  intrude  upon  my  breast ; 

The  blithe  oid  harper  called  am  I, 

In  the  Welsh  vales  midst  mountains  highQ 


3® 
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When  Sol  illumes  the  western  sky, 

And  evening  zephyrs  softly  sigh. 

Oft  times  on  village  green  I play. 

While  round  me  dance  the  rustics  gay  ; 

And  oft  when  Veil’d  by  sable  night, 

The  wondering  shepherds  I delight; 

The  blithe  old  harper  called  am  I, 

Jn  the  Welsh  vales  midst  mountains  high. 

First  Day  of  Term  ; or , Faddy  among 
the  Lawyers* 

TUNE — “ DESCRIPTION  OF  PIZZARO.,!> 

(Never  before  Published.) 

AS  Paddy  M‘Gregor  was  walking  the  town, 

Ke  went  in  a place  of  no  little  renown, 

It  was  crowded  with  people  of  various  sorts. 

And  the  name  of  the  building  is  called  the  Four*' 
Courts. 

And  ’tis  fai  de  ral  lal;  &c. 

A grand  market  for  law,  this  place  was  erected,  ” 
And  four  terms  in  the  year,  the  big  wigs  are  col- 
lected. 

Who  with  bags  and  silk  gowns  together  unite, 

To  plunder  each  party  and  tuin  them  quite. 

With  their  fal  de  ral,  dec. 
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Pat  spoke  to  a man  in  a large  powder  d wig. 
Who  with  a fist  full  of  briefs  look  d remarkably 
big  • 

Says  Paddy,  “ Be  good  enough  just  to  tell  me, 
ft  y0U  plead  for  a poor  man  without  e er  a fee  . 

3 For  your  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Says  the  lawyer  to  Paddy,  45  Get  out  of  the  way, 
u And  don’t  bother  me  with  your  nonsense  i pray ; 
“ For  I thought  you  had  known  when  our  clients 

do  come  „ 

««  Without  any  money,  we  lawyers  are  mum. 

With  our  fal  de  ral,  dec. 

So  he  quitted  the  counsel  and  soon  left  the  hall* 
Resolved  not  in  law-suits  himself  to  enthral ; 

For  lawyers  like  doctors  of  physic  agree, 

To  humbug  the  public  and  pocket  the  fee. 

For  their  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


9»a»9* se« 


fhe  Mad  Maid's  Song, 

By  Herrick* 

GOOD-MORROW  to  the  day  so  fair  ! 

Good-morning,  sir,  to  you  ! 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  tom  hair r 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew  ! 
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Good-morning  to  this  primrose  too  J 
Good-morrow  to  each  maid. 

That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 
Whereinmy  love  is  laid. 

1 11  seek  him  there  ! I know  ere  this, 

The  cold,  cold  earth  doth  shake  him  • 
^ut  I will  go,  or  send  a kiss 
By  you,  sir,  to  awake  him. 

Pray  hurt  him  not } though  he  be  dea i 
He  knows  well  who  do  jiove  him  $ 

And  who  with  green  turfs  rears  his  head, 
And  who  do  rudely  move  him. 

He  s soft  and  tender — pray , take  heed  !—* 
With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  him ; 

And  bring  him  home — but  *tis  decreed 
That  I shall  never  find  him  I 

fto.uin 

Stveet  Lady  ! look  not  thus  again 9 

B j T.  Moore,  Esq. 

SWEET  Lady  ! look  not  thus  again, 

Those  little  pouting  smiles  reeal  ; 

A maid  remember'd  now  with  pain, 

Who  was  my  love,  my  life,  my  ail  J 


Oh  1 while  this  heart  delirious  took 
Sweet  poison  from  her  thrilling  eye, 

Thus  would  she  pout,  and  lisp,  and  look. 
And  I would  hear,  and  gaze,  and  sigh 

Yes,  I did  We  her — madly  love— 

She  was  the  sweetest  best  deceiver  ! 

And  oft  she  swore  she’d  never  rove; 

And  I was  destin’d  to  believe  her  ! 

Then,  Lady,  do  not  wear  the  smile 
Of  her  whose  smile  could  thus  betray  ; 

Alas  ! I think  the  lovely  wile 

Again  might  steal  my  heart  away. 

And  when  the  spell,  that  stole  my  mindj 
On  lips  so  pure  as  thine  I see,  ' 

I fear  the  heart  which  she  resign’d 
Will  err  again,  and  fly  to  thee  ! 


By  Ra  Bo  Sheridan » 

MARK’D  you  her  cheek  of  roseate  hue  ? 
Mark’d  you  her  eye  of  radiant  blue  ? — 
That  eye  in  liquid  circles  moving  ! 

That  cheek;  abash’d  at  man’s  approving  l 
The  one  Love’s  arrows  darting  round, 

The  other  blushing  at  the  wound* 


/ &4< 


The  Braes  of  Yarrow* 

By  Logan. 

*THY  braes  were  bonny.  Yarrow  stream ! 

When  first  on  them  I met  my  lover ; 

Thy  braes  how  deary  Yarrow  stream, 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover  ! 

For  ever  now,  O Yarrow  stream  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a stream  of  sorrow  ; 

For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow* 

1 

He  promised  me  a milk-white  steed, 

To  bear  me  to  his  father’s  bowers; 

He  promised  me  a little  page, 

To  ’squire  me  to  his  father’s  towers  • 

He  promised  me  a wedding  ring,* — 

The  wedding-day  was  fix ’d” to-morrow ; 
Now  is  he  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas,  his  watery  grave  in  Yarrow  ! 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met ; 

My  passion  I as  freely  told  him  ! 

Clasp’d  in  his  arms,  I little  thought 
That  I should  never  more  behold  him ; 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I saw  his  ghost ; 

It  vanish’d  with  a shriek  of  sorrow ; 
Thrice  did  the^water-wraith  ascend. 

And  gave  a doleful  groan  through  Yarrow 
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His  mother  from  the  window  look’d, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a mother ; 

His  little  sister  weeping  walk’d 

The  green-wood  path  to  meet  her  brother  % 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  \vest3 
They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough. 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

* They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow, 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look, 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother  f 
No  longer  walk  thou  lovely  maid  ! 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a brother  ! 

No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west, 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough  | 
For  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek. 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow; 

I’ll  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream, 

And  then  with  thee  IT!  sleep  in  Yarrow, 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek, 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 

She  found  his  body  in  the  stream, 

And  now  with  him  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow, 
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The  Tear . 


By  T.  M.  Esq. 

ON  beds  of  snow  the  moon  beam  slept, 
And  chilly  was  the  midnight  gloom  ; 

When  by  the  dark  grave  Ellen  wept, 

Sweet  maid  it  was  her  Lindor  s tomb. 

A warm  tear  gush’d,  the  wintry  air 
Congeal’d  it  as  it  flow’d  away ; 

All  night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there, 

At  morn  it  glittered  on  the  ray. 

An  Angel  wand ’ring  from  her  sphere. 
Who  saw  this  bright,  this  frozen  gem, 

To  dew-ey  d pity  brought  the  tear, 

And  hung  it  on  her  diadem. 


The  Maid  of  Marlivale • 

WHERE  is  the  maid  whose  azure  eye 
Can  shine  through  rapture’s  tear  ? 
The  sun  has  sunk,  the  moon  is  high, 
And  yet  she  comes  not  here. 

Was  that  her  footstep  on  the  hill. 

Her  voice  upon  the  gale  ? 

No,  ’twas  the  wind,  and  all  is  still  5 
©h  ! maid  of  Marlivale. 


Come  to  me,  love,  I’ve  wander’d  far, 
fis  past  the  promis’d  hour ; 

Come  tome,  love,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  us  to  my  bower. 


O’Rourke’s  Feast . 


A Literal  Translation  by  the  Rev.  Dean  Swift. 


O’ROURKE’S  noble  feast  will  ne’er 
By  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who 
Dis  revels  to  keep,  we  sup  and  we  dine 
On  seven  score  sheep,  fat  bullocks  and 


be  forgot, 
were  not; 

swine. 


Usquebaugh  to  our  feast,  in  pails  is  brought  up, 
A hundred  atleast,  and  a mether  our  cup. 

O there  is  the  sport,  we  rise  with  the  light 
In  disorderly  sport,  from  snoaring  all  night. 

O how  I was  trick’d,  my  pipe  it  was  broke, 

My  pocket  was  pick’d,  I lost  my  new  cloak  • 

In  rifl,ed’,qUOt,h  Ndl>  of  mant!e  and  kercher, 
Why  then  fare  them  well,  the  de’el  take  the  searcher. 


p0Rle,  ,harPer  str»ke  up,  but  first  by  your  favour. 
Boy,  give  us  a cup,  ah,  this  has  some  savour 

0 Rourkes  jolly  boys,  ne’er  dreamt  of  the  matter. 

1 ill  reus  a by  the  noise  and  musical  clatter. 

They  bounce  from  their  nest,  no  longer  will  tarry 
They  rise  ready  drest,  without  one  Ave-  Mary! 
1 hey  dance  in  a round,  cutting  caper*  and  pram 
cmg,  ‘ 

A mermy  the  ground  did  not  burst  with  that 
stamping, 

C 
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The  floor  Is  all  wet  with  leaps  and  with  jumps, 
While  the  water  and  sweat  splisk-spiash  in  their 
pumps . 

Bless  you  late  and  early,  Laughlin  0‘Enagin, 

By  my  hand,  you  dance  rarely,  Margery  Grinagin. 

Bring  straw  for  our  bed,  shake  it  down  to  our  feet. 
Then  over  us  spread  the  winno wing-sheet. ; 

To  shew  I don’t  flinch,  fill  the  bowl  up  again, 
Then  give  us  a pinch  of  your  sneechm  a yean. 

Good  Lord,  what  a sight,  after  all  their  good  cheer. 
For  people  to  fight  in  the  midst  of  their  beer  ! 
They  rise  from  their  feast,  and  hot  are  their  brains, 
A cubit  at  least  the  length  of  their  skeans. 

What  stabs  and  what  cuts,  what  clattering  of  sticks; 
What  strokes  on  the  guts,  what  basting  and  kicks! 
With  cudgels  of  oak,  well  harden’d  in  flame, 

A hundred  heads  broke,  a hundred  struck  lame. 

You  churl,  I’ll  maintain,  mv  father  built  Lusk, 
The  castle  of  Slane,  and  Carrick  Drumrusk ; 

The  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Moynalta  his  brother. 
As  great  as  they  are,  I was  nursed  by  their  mother. 

Ask  that  of  old  madam,  she’ll  tell  you  who’s  who, 
As  far  up  as  Adam,  she  knows  it  is  true. 

Come,  down  with  that  beam,  if  cudgels  are  scarce, 
A blow  on  the  weam,  or  kick  on  the  . . 
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Sweet  Kathleen  Ma  Chree . 

YE  winds  and  ye  waves  bear  my  sorrows  away* 
And  ye  echoes  go  babble,  for  nought  can  I say  ; 
Oh  ! bear  to  the  ear  of  sweet  Kathleene  ma  chrcev 
That  my  thoughts  are  on  her,  tho’  she  thinks  net 
of  me, 

Och  ! why  will  you  wander 
Like  goose  leaving  gander. 

Sweet  Kathleen*?  ma  chree  5 
Sweet,  Sec. 

Fly  all  the  world  over. 

You'll  fmd  ne'er  a lover 
So  constant  as  me. 

So  constant,  Sec. 

My  true  little  heart  iu  ycur  own  my  dear  creature, 
I’m  tender  by  habit,  and  constant  by  nature  5 
A lover  so  constant  and  true  you’ll  ne’er  find, 

For  I love  the  whole  sex  that  is  tender  and  kind. 
Then  why  will  you  wander,  Sec* 

Now  union’s  the  word,  it  is  not  keeping  order 
To  leave  your  poor  Dermot  in  grief  and  disorder  \ 
United  to  tbee  ev’ry  hardship  i’ll  brave 
And  when  dead  I will  own  myself  your  fond  slave.. 
Then  why  will  you  wander, 

/ , 


flstece  ssa tv * 
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The  Maid  of  Milford  Haven* 

A Humorous  Parody  on  the  Maid  of  LodL 

I SING  the  lass  of  lasses 
Who  never  sung  to  me  : 

She  milks  both  goats  and  asses 
Upon  her  bended  knee  * 

Love  dwells  in  ev’ry  feature, 

Of  this  bewitching  fair. 

Oh  ! she's  a lovely  creature,. 

And  nrild  as  any  bear. 

Her  mouth  so  wide  extending, 

Almost  from  ear  to  ear ; 

Her  nose  hangs  long  suspending. 

Her  chin's  adorned  with  hair; 

Her  bosom's  like  a flounder, 

Her  neck's  like  jetty  coal  ; 

Yet  still  the  maid,  confound  her. 

Has  won  my  heart  and  soul. 

She  looks  two  ways  on  Sunday, 

And  noddles  like  a goose  ; 

She  smells  as  sweet  on  Monday 
As  any  filthy  sluice. 

When  e’er  she  speaks  I fancy 
I hear  a croaking  raven, 

Her  name  is  dirty  Nancy, 

The  maid  of  Milford  Haven, 
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Some  praise  the  Dulcet , Lute,  and  Lyre. 

The  Favourite  Hunting  Glee. 

SOME  praise  the  dulcet,  lute  and  lyre* 

And  shepherd’s  pipe  so  sweet ; 

The  flute’*  mellifluous  notes  admire, 

Or  harp’s  more  modish  treat. 

, My  mind,  on  noble  fancies  borne, 

Thinks  all  else  must  give  place, 

In  melody  to  the  “ merry  ton’d  horn,’* 

When  sounding  for  the  chase. 

The  dogs’  op’ning  yell 
Breaks  o’er  woodland  and  dell. 

And  the  horn  echoes  over  the  hill. 

While  a-head  like  a dart, 

Skims  the  fear-stri ken  hart. 

And  “ vino  hollows'  the  welkin  fill. 


Can't  you  let  a Young  Person  Alone. 

A PASTORAL  LOVE  BALLAD* 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Bland. 

WHEN  Robin  dress’d  out  in  his  holiday  clothes 
First  came  to  our  cottage  to  woo, 

He  said,  I was  fair,  as  th’  fulbblosaont’d  rose, 

And  morQ?  that  he  lov’d  me  true; 1 
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Then  he  kiss’d  me,  and  begg’d  I would  mcntldn 
the  day. 

That  would  make  me  for  ever  his  own. 

But  I pettishly  answer’d, 44  dont  tease  me  so,  pray, 
“ Can’t  you  let  a young  person  alone.’’ 

Fal,  la,  la, 

He  cried,  my  dear  girl,  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
The  sweets  are  uncertain,  they  say, 

And  you,  like  some  others,  may  let  the  time  slip, 
So  take  me,  while  take  me  you  may. 

Then  tarry  no  more,  but  to-morow  let’s  wed. 
To-morrow  1*11  make  you  my  brrde ; 

Says  I,  that’s  a thing  not  so  soon  done  as  said, 
Then  he  gap’d  like  a fool  while  he  cried, 

Fal,  la,  la. 


Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning , Grah  / 

A FAVORITE  SONG. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Pifedin,  in  <c  The  Spectre  Knight.” 

WHEN  Larry,  my  lover,  to  me  came  a wooing, 
He  look’d  so  genteel,  and  told  such  a tale. 
While  I was  retiring,  he  still  kept  pursuing, 

And  crying,  4 My  love  don’t  be  scorning 
Coaxing  and  teasing, 

Plaguing  and  pleasing, 

4 Larry,’  says  I,  4 now  what  do  you  ail  ?* 


‘Patty,*  says  he,  * don’t  act  so  cruelly, 

6 But  smile  your  consent  now  to  wed  you  sweet  . 
jewel,  you, 

* Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning,  grab  ! 

‘ O,  smile  your  consent  now  to  wed  you  sweet 
jewel,  you, 

& Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning.” 

Thus  Larry  went  on  till  he  made  such  a pother. 
Says  I,  1 will  you  never  not  leave  me  alone  ?’ 
Till  at  last,  except  him,  I could  think  of  no  other. 
And  the  rest  of  my  lovers  gave  warning. 
Coaxing  and  teasing, 

Plaguing  and  pleasing, 

Larry  soon  made  me  alter  my  tone ; 

But  if  he’s  jealous,  agrah  ! but  1 11  tarry  |him  ! 
Tho’  faith  sure  enough  I’m  determin’d  to  rt\arry  him 
Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning,  grah  ! 

O, faith,  sure  enough  I’m  determin’d  to  marry  him 
Patrick’s  day  in  the  morning. 


Lovely  Patty  Kavanna „ 

(A  popular  Ballad.) 

SHALL  we  meet  e’er  evening’s  grey,, 
Hey  Patty,  pretty  Patty  ? 

Or  when  silver  moon-beams  play, 
Pretty  Patty,  tell  me  ? 
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May  I then  my  love  impart, 

Woo  you  to  relieve  my  heart, 

Shall  each  give  and  take  a heart 
Lovely  Patty  Kavanah  ? 

I can  boast  nor  wealth,  nor  birth 
patt7>  pretty  Patty  ; 

Think  you  these  alone  have  worth. 

Pretty  Patty,  tell  me  ? 

Surely  health,  a heart  that’s  true, 

A hand  that  can  protect  you,  too. 

Are  gems,  and  these  I proffer  you. 
Lovely  Patty  Savannah. 

What  peeps  o’er  von  hilly  spot. 

Hey  Patty,  pretty  Patty  ? 

The.  village  steeple,  is  it  not. 

Pretty  Patty,  tell  me? 

There’s  the  church,  and  here's  the  ring— 

niakes  life  a constant  spring , 

I hen  haste,  for  time  is  on  the  wing. 
Lovely  Patty  Kavannah. 


Son g. 

o 

Lungin  c The  Fire  King;  or  Albert  and  Rosalie/ 

M/ heart  is  as  sound  as  the  heart  of  shi-Ia-lah, 
v P Honesty  keeps  it  as  warm  as  toast. 

With  kisses  and  blows,  och  ! its  glowing  so  gayly. 
And  sure  fair  Fidelity  isn't  my  boast* 
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When  the  piper  strikes  up,  why  I jig-  it  away, 
Look  loving,  dear  joy,  when  Fvenothingto  say, 
And  when  battle  rages,  I battle  away. 

With  my  foo  rol  loHol,  ral  tal  la  ral  loo  ! 

And  a whack  for  the  honour  of  Ireland. 

Since  my  head  was  so  small  as  an  apple  potatoe, 

I followed  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  fife ; 
And  love,  wine,  and  war,  with  the  joys  of  good 
nature, 

Smoothed  sweetly  the  wrinkles  and  furrows  of 
life. 

When  the  piper,  &c. 

A friend  never  ax't,  when  distress  play’d  the  divil9 
A lift  from  myself  but  halv'd  him  my  all ; 

And  in  fight,  och  ! — the  conquer’d  found  Larry 
so  civil, 

He  lifted  them  up  when  he  tipp’d  them  a fall. 
When  the  piper,  &c. 


Who  cures  ? Pm  sure  not  I! 

Sung  in  “ The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne. 

LET  grey-beards  teach  which  way  is  best 
Our  time  to  be  employing ; 

Since  life  is  fleeting,  I’ll  be  blest 
With  what  is  worth  enjoying  ! 
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Love’s  tickling'  throb  my  heart  can  fee]. 

And  sweethearts  round  me  hie ; 

Look  silly,  swear,  and  vow  and  kneel. 

Who  cares  ? I’m  sure  not  I ! 

With  a fal,  lal,  la  l 

I*m  courted  by  our  vassal  sail. 

The  gay,  the  grave,  the  witty ; 

The  maypole  high,  the  pigmy  small, 

All  vow  I’m  monstrous  pretty  ! 

But  for  my  heart,  each  love  sick  swain, 

May  languish,  pine,  and  die  ; 

X only  smile  at  all  their  pain, 

Who  cares?  I’m  sure  not  I 1 

With  a fal,  lal,  la, 

Some  cal!  me  pretty  blue  ey’d  Bell, 

Admirers' are  so  civil  ! 

And  some,  who  say  they  love  me  well, 

A little  wicked  devil  ! 

Tis  true,  I am  no  haughty  Miss, 

Will  wed  before  1 die  ; 

But  should  a lover  snatch  a kiss. 

Who  cares  ? I’m  sure  not  I !— 

With  a fal,  lal,  la,  tScc* 
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Edmund  and  Eva • 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  IRISH, 
( Inscribed  to  the  Irish'- Harp  Society,) 

SAY,  who  art  thou,  in  gloom  of  night, 
Amidst  this  elemental  strife-r- 

So  near,  yet  hidden  from  my  sight' — 

That  wail’st  the  sorrows  of  thy  life  ? 

Tis  Edmund,  warrior  of  the  hills  ! 

Whose  constant  passion  knows  not  change 

Whose  voice  with  echoing  sorrow  fills 
The  groves  that  erst  he  loved  to  range. 

If  Edmund  of  the  Hills  thou  art, 

Come  to  my  arms  and  faithful  prove ; 

Tho’  dripping  garments  chill  thine  heart* 
111  warm  it  by  the  heat  of  love. 

No,  Eva,  here  I must  not  live. 

The  mourner  of  my  adverse  fate ; 

Not  all  that  e’en  thyself  can  give. 

Could  raise  me  from  my  fallen  state  ! 

Ah  ! sure  my  Edmund  all’s  not  lost, 

Eva  and  honour  still  survive  ; 

Thy  snowy-white  virtue  then  can  boast 
Far  more  than  tyrant  power  can  give* 

Then  Eva,  wilt  thou  hence  with  me, 

To  milder  skies,  and  lands  more  fair  l 

Where  doves  from  ev’ry  fragrant  tree, 
Shall  join  to  greet  the  exiled  pair  i 
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Cushlamachree . 

Sung  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

D AAnR,m  ’:n  Wll0W-SWt£t^  thy  ^een  b0S0In 
An  emerald  set  in  the  ring  of  the  sea ; 

Each  blade  of  thy  meadows,  my  faithful  heart 
prizes, 

Thou  queen  of  the  West,  the  world's  cushla- 
machree. 

TfceS  °?.en  7ide.t0  the  Poor  and  the  stranger, 
TwT-  Tw*  ;OSp,tal,t.v’  hearty  and  free; 

the  moment  of  danger, 

chree  15  WeIcomed  with  cushllma- 

T1In  hZhJ7  are  brave’.a,nd  the  battle  once  over. 
In  brotherly  peace,  with  their  foes  they  agree  • 

And  the  roseate  cheeks  of  thy  daughters  discover. 

The  sou^spe»ag  blush,  that  says  eushlama- 

Then  flourish  for  ever,  my  dear  native  Erin, 
While  saaly  I wander  an  exile  from  thee; 

it*  aS  t>y  mountains,  no  injury  fearinv, 
May  Heaven  defend  its  own  cushlamachree. 
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Marie  tvith  •what  Glee 

HARK  ! with  what  glee  yon  sturdy  clown, 
Reasons,  remarks,  and  sows, 

To  pain  and  care  alike  unknown, 

He  whistles  at  he  goes. 

From  nature’s  lore  to  reason  taught, 

He  knows  not  subtle  rules ; 

Yet  ventures,  oft  some  pithy  thought. 

That  might  delight  the  schools. 

4 This  ground  is  like  the  world,’  cries  he, 

4 And  these  u.m  zeeHs  his  cares  ; 

* How’s  that,’  cried  one — { Wounds,  cantYy  see 
4 Why  I be  a sowing  tares.’ 

Taw  law,  rum  low,  de  lo,  de  lo, 

For  drill  or  broad  cast,  none  do  know. 

Better  than  loitering  Giles  to  sow  : 

Be’t  beans,  or  wheat,  or  whuts,  or  rye. 

Or  barley  you  mun  come  to  I, 

Taw  lul  drull,  lul,  drul,  li. 

Thus  loitering  Giles  the  merry  down. 

Reasons,  remarks,  and  sows : 

To  pain  and  care  alike  unknown. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes. 

One  day  some  dashing  sprigs  came  by, 
Imported  near  from  town, 
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As  they  pass’d  on,  Giles  heard  them  cry— 

6 I say,  let’s  quiz  the  clown/ 

Just  as  these  sparks  their  fun  began, 

An  ass  was  heard  to  bray, 

O,  6 Here  fellow  clown  anan  !* 

‘ One  at  a time,  Sir,  pray.* 

6 We  reap  the  fruits  of  what  is  sown, 

‘ By  fellows  of  your  stamp  ;* 
e That’s  very  likely,  Sir,  I own, 

* For  I am  sowing  hemp  •* 

Taw,  law,  Sc c. 

A friend  to  all  the  country  round, 

My  labours  all  regale  : 

’Twas  I the  barley  put  i*  the  ground, 

That  brew’d  the  exciseman’s  ale. 

The  wheat  I sow  with  even  hand. 

To  thousands  shall  give  bread  : 

Why  there’s  no  king  or  squire  o’  the  land, 

So  many  mduths  haJ  fed. 

1 saves  their  souls  for  aught  I know, 

If  how,  thou’dst  wish  to  larn<— > 

The  tythe  of  every  grain  I sow. 

Goes  to  the  parson’s  barn. 

Taw,  law,  Sc c. 
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But  what  at  last  be  all  my  pains, 

Just  like  to  wheat  or  rye  s 

A man  comes  forward,  counts  his  gains. 

And  holds  his  head  up  high. 

And  scarcely  full  he’s  grown, 

However  great  he  be, 

Death  with  his  sickle  cuts  him  down, 

.And  there’s  an  end  of  he  ! 

So,  while  a body’s  here  below, 

Clean  hands  take  care  to  keep  ; 

For,  sure  as  death,  just  as  we  sow, 

We  certainly  shall  reap. 

Taw,  law,  &c. 


Why  does  Azure,  fyc* 

% 

WHY  does  azure  deck  the  sky  ? 

*Tis  to  be  like  thy  looks  of  blue ; 
Why  is  red  the  roses  dye  ? 

Because  it  is  thy  blush’s  hue : 

All  that’s  fair  by  love’s  decree, 

Has  been  made  resembling  thee* 

Why  is  falling  snow  so  white  ? 

But  to  be  like  thy  bosom  fair  5 
Why  are  solar  beams  so  bright  ? 

That  they  may  seem  thy  golden  hair  3 


- All  that’s  bright  by  love’s  decree. 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee. 

Why  are  nature’s  beauties  felt  ? 

Oh  ’tis  shone  in  her  we  see ; 

Why  has  music  power  to  melt? 

Oh  because  it  speaks  like  thee; 

All  that’s  sweet  by  love’s  decree. 
Has  been  made  resembling  thee. 


I send  thee  a Wreath  ’which  1 Wove. 

I SEND  thee  a wreath  which  I wove, 

Of  roses  the  fairest  that  blow, 

’Twas  twin’d  by  the  fingers  of  love, 

To  circle  thy  bosom  of  snow; 

1 hen  taite  it  because  it  was  woven  for  thee 
And  at  least  till  it  withers,  oh  ! think  think  of 
me. 

Then  take  it  becanse  it  was  woven  for  thee, 

To  vary  its  beauties  I chose 

From  the  earliest  bloom  of  the  spring, 

The  flow  rs  of  the  deep  blushing  rose, 

^ And  the  whitest  that  Flora  could  bring ; 

Then  take  it  because  it  was  woven  fdr  thee. 

And  at  hast  ’till  it  withers  oh  l think  think  of 

me. 
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And  O let  these  flow’rets  unite 
To  teach  thee  compassion  for  me, 

For  my  cheek  is  as  pale  as  the  white, 

While  the  red  blooms  in  beauty  like  thee : 
Then  take  them  because  they  were  woven  for  the£, 
And  aftef  they  wither,  oh  ! think,  think  Of  mo. 


Flora’s  Wreath . 

YE  shepherds  tell  me  have  you  seen, 

My  Flora  pass  this  way. 

In  shape  and  feature  beauty’s  queen. 

In  pastoral  array. 

Shepherds  tell  me, 

A wreath  around  her  head  she  wore. 
Carnation  blushing  rose, 

And  in  her  hand  a crook  she  bore, 

And  sweets  her  breath  compose. 

Ye  shepherds  tell  <JCi 

The  beauteous  wreath  around  her  head. 

Forms  her  description  true. 

Hands  lilly  white,  lips  crimson  red, 

And  cheeks  of  roses  hue. 

Shepherds  tell  me,  &e» ' 
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The  Morn  unlars  the  Gates  of  Light * 

THE  Morn  unbars  the  gates  of  lie-ht, 

The  landscapes  smile  in  beauty  bright, 

The  nightingales  now  swell  their  tfiroats, 

And  on  the  wings  of  silence  floats. 

Hark  ! the  huntsman  s horn  so  shrill. 

The  woods  around  with  echoes  fill  j 
Each  sportsman  mounts  his  panting  steed  • 

And  o’er  the  trembling  earth  they  speed  j 
The  Welkin  resounds 
With  Horns  and  with  hounds, 

Tantara,  tantara,  tantara,  &c. 

The  stag  pursues  his  eager  flight. 

The  hunters  keep  their  prey  in  sight ; 

The  staunch  old  pack  with  wond’rous  speed. 
Rush  forward  o er  each  plain  and  mead. 

Hark  ! hark  ! the  huntsman  blows  his  horn  ! 
The  stag  s at  bay—— his  fate  forlorn  ! 

The  trembling  tear  steals  from  his  eyes. 

And  lost  in  grief  the  antler  dies. 

The  welkin  resounds 
With  horns  and  with  hounds, 

Tantara,  &c# 
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The  Complaint « 

By  0 ssi an. 

OH  ! what  woes  are  mine  to  bear. 

Life’s  fair  morn  with  clouds  o’ercasting. 

Doom’d  the  victim  of  despair. 

Youth’s  gay  bloom  pale  sorrow  blasting 

Sad  the  bird  that  sings  alone, 

Flies  to  wilds  unseen  to  languish. 

Pours  unheard  the  ceaseless  moan, 

And  wastes  on  desert  air  its  anguish* 

Mine,  O hapless  bird,  thy  fate, — 

The  plunder’d  nest,  the  lonely  sorrow, 

The  lost,  the  loved,  harmonious  mate, 

The  wailing  night,  the  cheerless  morroWo 

O thou  dear  hoard  of  treasured  love, 

Tho’  these  fond  arms  should  ne’er  possess  thee 
Still,  still  my  heart  its  faith  shall  prove, 

And  its  last  sighs  shall  breathe  to  bless  thee* 


Oh,  fairer  than  the  Mountain  Snow* 

By  Patrick  Linden, 

OH,  fairer  than  the  mountain  snow, 

O’er  which  the  polar  breezes  blow. 

Which  living  footsteps  never  prest3 
Ohfairpr.  niir.r  i«  thv  hr«.ct  ! 
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Beneath  thy  cheek,  O lovely  maid, 

Svmc  rcse  by  stealth  its  leaf  convey'd  £ 

To  shed  its  bright  and  beauteous  dye, 

And  still  by  varying  bloom  supply. 

The  tresses  of  thy  silken  hair 
As  curling  mists"  are  soft  and  fair. 

Bright  waving  o’er  thy  peaceful  neck, 

Its  pure  and  tender  snow  to  deck. 

Sweet  is  the  melting  magic  hung 
In  liquid  notes  upon  thy  tongue, 

Whose  tones  might  death  himself  control, 
And  call  back  the  expiring  soul. 

a»» a.c a»0 

Malle  Kelly. 

By  Carolan* 

■V 

AS  when  the  softly  blushing  rose 
Close  by  some  neighbouring  lily  blows. 
Such  is  the  g'low  thy  cheeks  diffuse. 

And  such  their  bright  and  blended  hues. 

The  timid  lustre  of  thine  eye 
With  Nature’s  purest  tints  can  vie, 

With  the  sweet  harebell’s  azure  gem, 

1 hat  droops  upon  its  slender  stema 


m 

A»  when  the  simple  birds,  at  nighty 
Fly  round  the  taper’s  fatal  iight, 

Wild  and  with  extacy  elate, 

Unconscious  of  approaching  fate. 

So  the  soft  splendours  of  thy  face, 

So  thy  fair  form’s  bewitching  grace. 
Allure  to  death  unwary  Love; 

And  thousands  the  bright  ruin  prove, 

JSv’n  he  whose  hapless  eyes*  no  ray 
Admit  from  beauty  ’s  cheering  day ; 

Lie,  though  he  cannot  see  the  light, 

Yet  feels  it  warm,  and  knows  it  bright. 


Miluachra  the  Enchantresso 

By  Os sian, 

ON  her  soft  cheek  of  tender  bloom 
The  rose  its  tint  bestow  d ; 

And  in  her  richer  lip’s  perfume5 
The  ripening  berry  glow’d* 

Her  neck  was  as  the  blossom  fair^ 

Or  like  the  cygnet’s  breast, 

With  that  majestic,  graceful  air^ 

In  snow  and  softness  drest, 

* This  celebrated  Irish  B$rd  lost  his  sight  m fprft 
infancy* 
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Gold  gave  its  rich  and  radiant  dye, 
And  in  her  tresses  gleam’d ; 

And  like  a freezing  star,  her  eye 

With  heaven’s  own  splendour  beam’d. 


' The  Inconstant . 

EDMUND  ItYAN,  OR,  EDMUND  OF  THE  HlLXs* 

By  0 ssi an. 

BRIGHT  her  locks  of  beauty  grew. 

Curling  fair  and  sweetly  flowing. 

And  her  eyes  pf  smiling  blue. 

Oh  how  soft  ! how  heavenly  glowing. ! 

Ah  ! poor  heart  oppress’d  with  pain. 

When  wilt  thou  have  an  end  of  mourning  ?«* 
This  long,  long  year  I look  in  vain 
To  see  my  only  hope  returning. 

Oh  ! would  thy  promise  faithful  prove, 

And  to  my  fond,  fond  bosom  give  thee. 
Lightly  then  my  steps  would  move. 

Joyful  would  my  arms  receive  thee* 

Then  once  more,  at  early  morn, 

Hand-in-hand  should  we  be  straying, 

Where  the  dew-drop  decks  the  thorn. 

With  its  pearls  the  woods  arraying. 
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Cold  and  scornful  as  thou  art. 

Love’s  fond  vows  and  faith  belying 
Shame  for  thee  rends  my  heart. 

My  pale  cheek  with  blushes  dying! 

Why  art  thpu  false  to  me  and  love  f 

While  health  and  joy  with  thee  are  vanish*' 
Is  it  because  forlorn  I rove, 

Without  a crime  unjustly  banish’d  ? 

sTis  thy  Edmund  calls  thee,  Lbve, 

Come,  O come  and  heal  his  anguish  “ 
Driven  from  his  home,  behold  him  rove 
Condemn’d  in  exile  here  to  languish, 

O thou  dear  cause  of  all  my  pains. 

With  thy  charms  each  heart  subduing. 
Come,  on  Munster’s  lovely  plains 
Here  again  fond  passion  sueing. 

Music,  mirth  and  sports  are  here, 

Cheerful  friends  the  hours  beguiling 
Oh  ! wouldst  thou,  my  love,  appear. 

To  joy  my  bosom  reconciling,- — — 

gweet  would  seem  the  holly’s  shade 
Bright  the  clustering  berries  glowing  5 
A&d  in  scented  bloom  array’d 

Apple-blossoms  round  us  blowing, 

Qres&es  waving*  in  the  stream, 

flowers  its  gentle  banks  perfuming  s 
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Sweet  the  verdant  path  would  seem, 

All  in  luxuriance  blooming. 

Every  scene  with  thee  would  please* 

Every  care  and  feat  would  fly  me ; 

Winter  storms,  and  raging  seas 

Would  lose  their  gloom,  if  thou  wert  nigh  me. 

O might  I call  thee  now  my  own. 

No  added  rapture  now  could  borrow  ; 

5T  would  belike  Heaven,  when  life  is  flown* 

To  cheer  the  soul  and  heal  its  sorrow. 

See  thy  falsehood,  cruel  maid  ! 

See  my  cheek  no  longer  glowing; 

Strenth  departed,  health  decay’d, 

Life  in  tears  of  sorrow  flowing  ! 

Why  do  I thus  my  anguish  tell  ? — 

Why  pride  in  woe,  and  boast  of  ruin  ?— 

O lost  treasure,  fare  thee  well  ! 

Loved  to  madness,  to  undoing. 

How  the  swan  adorns  that  neck. 

There  her  down  and  whiteness  growing  ! 

How  its  snow  those  tresses  deck. 

Bright  in.  fair  luxuriance  flowing. 

Mine,  of  right,  are  all  those  charms  ! 

Cease  with  coldness  then  to  grieve  me; 

Take,  O take  me  to  thy  arms, 

Or  those  of  - Death  will  soon  receive  rae* 
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Jis  the  Sweet  Blackberry's  modest  Bloom* 

AS  the  swept  blackberry’s  modest  bloom 
Fair-flowering  greets  the  sight ; 

As  strawberries,  in  their  rich  perfume 
Fragrance  and  bloom  unite ; 

So  thou,  fair  plant  of  tender  youth, 

With  loveliest  forms  might  et  vie, 

While,  from  within,  the  souL  of  truth 
Soft  beaming,  Alls  thine  eye. 

Pulse  of  my  heart ; dear  source  of  care. 

Stolen  sighs  and  love-breathed  vows  j 
Sweeter  than  when  through  scented  air 
Gay  bloom  the  apple-boughs ; 

With  thee  no  days  can  winter  seem, 

Mor  frost,  nor  blast  can  chill  - 
Thou  the'  soft  breeze,  the  cheering  beapj 
That  keeps  it  summer  still* 

f 


Catalan  to  Gracy  Nugent 9 

By  Charles  Wilson,  £29. 

THE  fairest  flower  of  beauty‘s  spring,  . 
Now  softly  prompts  the  swelling  string  j 
ph  ! Gracy,  born  of  generous  race, 
Too  happy  in  each  nameless  grace? 
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Who  meets  thy  presence  sure  i$  blest, 
No  more  by  anxious  sorrow  prest ; 

If  fortune  frowns,  one  single  ray 
From  thy  bright  eyes  effuses  day. 

Thy  hair  by  beauty1?  lingers  spun, 
Dipt  in  the  gleam  of  setting  sun. 
Sheds  on  thy  peek,  in  wanton  play. 
The  mimic  drops  and  pearls  of  day. 


The  Orphan * 

Tune — The  Cottagg  on  the  Moor* 

IF  pity,  sweet  maid,  ever  dwelt  in  thy  breast. 
Oh,  look  with  compassion  on  one  that's  distress'd 
An  orphan— alas  ! no  relations  remain, 

Tin  chilled  with  the  cold,  I‘m  wet  with  the  rain. 

From  morning  till  ev'ning  I wander  along, 
Unneeaed  by  all,  though  I plaintively  moan; 

But  children  of  pleasure  pass  by  in  disdain ; 

Nor  think  of  the  orphan  that's  wet  with  the  rain* 

My  garments  are  tatter'd,  my  looks  pale  and  wan 
I am  willing  to  labour,  yet  work  I have  none ; 

I am  sinking  with  hunger,  no  food  can  I gain, 

7 hen  pity  the  orphan  that's  wet  with  the  rainv 
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General  Graham « 

THE  theme  of  my  song*  would  a Milton  delight, 
And  it  merits  a singer  like  Brnham  ; 

Were  a king  to  turn  poet,  he  never  could  write 
On  a worthier  subject  than  GRAHAM.  * 

They  tell  us  that  Eagles  can  stare  at  the  sun. 
Whose  beams  ne‘er  annoy  nor  dismay  ’em  ; 

But  French  Eagles  jly^  and  French  Game  Chickens 
run 

From  the  glory  of  General  Graham. 

His  men  on  slight  suppers  had  marched  a whole 
night, 

(For  their  toil,  gratejpl  Britons  repay  ’em) 

And  just  sat  down  to  eat  when  the  French  came 
in  sight-— 

What  a breakfast  for  General  Graham  ! 

A nobler  repast  has  of  few  been  the  lot, 

While  with  stomach,  Lord  ! nothing  could  stay 
em  ; 

Brave  Britons  fell  to,  for  ‘twas  all  hot  and  hot. 

And  their  carver  was  General  Graham. 

They  can’t  beat  us  we£re  posted  so  high” 

Said  the  foe,  when  they  heard  us  huzza  ’em-* 
ct  Well,  may  be  we  can’t,  but  allow  us  to  try” 
Cried  the  soldiers  of  General  Graham, 


fhilltilt  at  the  boys,  lead  by  bold  Major  Gough* 
Determin’d  to  cut,  hack,  and  slav  ’em  : 

A French  leader  came  on,  but  his  napper  dew  ofi^ 
On  a fyrlough  from  General  Graham. 

And  many  brave  foes,  whether  leading  or  led. 
Found  while  sinking  where  fate  chose  to  lay  ’em, 
That  as  well  as  a heart,  it  requires  a head. 

To  cope  with  the  soiidiers  of  Graham. 


Tho’  by  thickets  entangled,  our  boys  firmly  stood* 
And  those  who  had  tried  to  way-lay  ’em 
While  hallooing  ere  they  were  out  of  the  wood* 
Were  silenced  by  General  Graham. 


To  mention  each  Hero  whose  laurels  lay  claim, 
To  applause,  had  I power  to  display  ’em ; 
^Twould  fill  every  leaf  in  the  records  of  Fame? 
To  inscribe  the  brave  comrados  of  Graham? 
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Gay  Tripping  o’er  the  Verdant  Lfltotu. 

Gay  tripping  o’er  the  verdant  lawn, 
Bedeck’d  with,  summer  flow’rs ; 

With  bosom  light  1 hail’d  the  dawn. 

In  sweet  Killarney’s  bow’rs. 

There  crowds  of  swains  have  oft  profest 
They’d  dye  for  me — or  nearly  : 

Yet  one  I love  above  the  rest, 

I must  not  tell  how  dearly — 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  nos 
I must  not  tell  Bow  dearly. 

But  no,  alas  ! the  din  of  arms 
Impels  him  far  away. 

Oh ! may  he  to  no  rival’s  charms 
My  plighted  truth  betray ; 

But  hence  with  doubt  he’ll  constant  provg 
My  heart  now  dances  cheerJy : 

Once  wedded  to  the  youth  1 love, 

I’ll  tell  him  then  how  dearly— 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes^ 
PI!  tell  him  then  how  dearly. 


os'?  9«e  • *» 
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Ah  ! sweet  were  the  Moments,  8$c» 

Irish  Melody  “ Sa  Vourneen  Deelish .** 

All ! sweet  were  the  moments  when  love 
vows  repeating, 

Here  kneeling  my  hercr  first  plighted 
his  truth ; 

Ah ! blest  were  the  transports,  when  heart 
to  heart  beating, 

I first  own’d  my  conq’ror  the  pride  of 
our  youth. 

Adoring,  imploring,  his  passion  revealing. 

Soft  blisses  and  kisses  from  me  fondly 
stealing, 

No  thought  of  his  soul  from  his  true  love 
concealing, 

Ma  vourneen  Deelish  Lion  Oge ! 

But  sad  wa&  the  day,  when  stern  duty  com- 
pelling, 

My  lover  departed  to  meet  the  proud 
foe ; 

Yet  blissful  the  hour,  if  victorious  repelling, 

To  chace  from  my  slumbers  the  visions 
of  woe. 
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Return  then  my  hero*  no  longer  thug 
grieve  me, 

Sweet  solace  of  life*  dear  hope  never  leave 
me ; 

Sweet  presage  of  bliss  ! oh,  don’t,  don’t 
deceive  me  l 

Ma  Vourneen  Beelish  Lion  Oge ! 

Oh ! an  Irishman's  Heart , fyc* 

Air— t€  Kinnegad  Slashers.” 

OH  ! an  Irisman's  heart  is  as  stout  as  shil- 
lelagh, 

It  beats  with  delight  to  chase  sorrow 
and  woe ; 

When  the  piper  lilts  itp,  then  it  dances  so 
gaily. 

And  thumps  with  a whack,  for  to  leather 
a foe. 

But  by  beauty  lit  up-— faith,  in  less  than  a 
jiffey, 

So  warm  is  the  stuff,  it  soon  blazes  and 
burns ; 

Then  so  wild  is  each  heart  of  us,  lads  of 
the  liffey. 

It  thumps,  dances,  and  beats  altogether 
by  Kirns, 
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Then S(  away  with  dull  care—let’s  be  men/ 
and  friskey 

Our  motto  is  this,  may  it  widely  extend  ; 

Give  poor  Pat  but  fair  freedom,  his 
Sweetheart  and  whiskey, 

And  he’ll  die  for  old  Ireland,  his  king, 
and  his  friend. 

Should  ruffian  invaders  e’er  menace  our 
shore — 

Tho*  the  foes  of  dear  Erin  may  strut, 
and  look  big ; 

Yet,  na  bochlish , a chud—A\iQj  shall  have 
it  galore , 

For  Patrick's  the  boy  that  can  handle  a 
twig. 

But,  the  battle  once  over,  no  rage  Ms  his 
breast; 

Mild  mercy  still  softens  the  heart  of  the 
brave : 

For  of  valour,  of  love,  and  of  friendship 
possest,  , 

The  soldier  of  Erin  but  conquers  to  save. 

Then  away  with  dull  care,  for  while  swig* 
ging  so  friskey, 

Our  toast  shall  be  this,  may  it  widely  extend, 

“ Thus  blest  with  fair  freedom,  our  sweet- 
hearts and  whiskey, 

Here’s  success  to  dear  Ireland,  our  king, 
and  our  friend. 
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Mary  Le  More . 

AH  ! cold  hearted  strangers,  your  merciless  doings. 

Long,  long,  must  the  children  of  Erin  deplore. 

Ail  sad  is  my  soul,  when  I view  yon  black  ruin. 

Where  once  stood  the  cabin  of  Mary  Le  More. 

Her  father,  God  rest  him  ! loved  Ireland  most 
dearly, 

All  our  wrongs  and  our  sufferings,  he  felt  most 
severely, 

And  with  freedom’s  firm  sons,  he  united  sincerely. 

But  gone  is  the  father  of  Mary  Le  More. 

One  cold  winter’s  eve,  as  poor  Bermot  sat  musing, 

Hoarse  curses  alarm’d  him,  and  crash  went 
the  door, 

Th’  assailants  soon  enter’d,  and  straight  Vaji 
abusing, 

The  brave  and  mild  father  of  Mary  Le  More 

To  their  scoffs  he  replied  not— -with  blows  they 
assail’d  him. 

He  felt  all  indignant,  his  caution  now  failed  him* 

He  return’d  their  vile  blows,  and  aii  Munster  be= 
wail’d  him. 

For  stabb’d  was  the  father  of  Mary  Le  More. 

The  childrens’  wild  screams,  and  the  mother’s  dis- 
traction, 

While  the  father,  the  husband,  lay  stretched  in 
his  gore, 

Aii ! who  can  describe,  and  not  curse  the  foul 
faction, 

Who  blasted  thy  rose-bud,  sweet  Mary  Le 'More 
iL 
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Oh  ! my  father  ! my  father  ! she  cried,  wildly- 
throwing 

Her  arms  round  his  neck,  while  the  life’s  stream 
was  flowing. 

She  kiss’d  his  cold  lips,  but  poor  Dermet  was  going. 
He  groaned,  and  left  fatherless  Mary  Le  More. 

With  destruction  employ’d,  this  inhuman  banditti, 
Tho’ the  rain  fell  in  sheets,  and  the  wind  it 
blew  sore, 

1 hese  friends  of  the  castle,  these  foes  to  all  pity, 
Set  fre  to  the  cabbin  of  Mary  Le  More. 

The  mother  and  children,  half-naked  and  shriek** 
mg, 

Escaped  from  the  flames  where  poor  Lermot 
lay  reeking, 

And  while  these  sad  victims  for  shelter  were 
seeking, 

Ah  ! mark  what  befel  the  sweet  Mary  Le  More. 

Erom  her  father’s  pale  cheek,  which  her  lap  had 
supported. 

To  an  out-house  these  ruffians,  the  lovely  girl 
bore. 

With  her  prayers,  her  entreaties,  her  sorrows,  they 
sported, 

And  ruined  by  force,  the  sweet  Mary  Le  More 

And  now  a poor  maniac,  she  roams  the  wild 
common, 

’Gainst  the  coldffiearted  strangers  she  warns 
- every  woman, 

And  she  sings  of  her  father  in  strains  more  thaa 
human,  „ - 

’Till  tears  often  flow  from  sweet  Mary  Le  More. 
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Oh ! Ireland’s  fair  daughters,  your  country's 
salvation, 

While  the  waves  of  old  ocean  shall  beat  round 
your  shore, 

Remember  the  woes  of  your  long  shackled  nation 

Remember  the  woes  of  poor  Mary  Le  More. 

And  while  your  blue  eyes  are  with  pity  o’er*, 
flowing, 

Or  with  strong  indignation  your  white  bosoms 
glowing. 

Oh  ! reflect  that  the  tree  of  delight  may  yet  grow 
in. 

The  soil  where  now  wanders  poor  Mary  Le 
More. 


Down  in  the  Valley . 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Bland. 

DOWN  in  the  valley  the  sun  setting  clearly, 
Liilo  lillo,  lillo  lee. 

The  nightingale  carols  her  sonnet  so  cheeriy, 
Lillo,  lillo,  lee. 

How  sweet  ’tis  to  hear  the  soft  song, 

As  by  moon-light  we  trip  o’er  the  plain 3 
On  zephyr’s  light  wing  borne  along, 

. Whilst  echo  repeats  the  ‘soft  strain. 
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Whilst  echo,  echo, 

Whilst  echo  repeats  the  soft  strain* 

Whilst  echo,  echo. 

Whilst  echo  repeats  the  soft  strain. 

But  sweeter  the  accents  of  love, 

Breath’d  forth  from  the  bosom  sincere, 

Which  virtue  herself  must  approve, 

And  the  virgin  with  safely  may  hear. 

Which  virtue  herself  must  approve, 
And  the  virgin  with  safety  may  hear. 
And  the  virgin  with  safety  may  hear, 

Down  in  the  valley  the  sun  setting  clearly, 

Lillo  lillo  lillo  lee,  * 

The  nightingale  carols  her  sonnet  so  cheerlv. 
.Lillo,  lillo,  lillo,  lee. 


Why  am  I not  the  JVew  Blown  Flower?. 

A Favourite  Song. 

WHY  am  I not  the  new  blown  flower, 

That  decks  my  fair  Eliza’s  breast  ? 

For  tho’  it  lives  but  one  short  hour. 

Who  would  not  <lie  to  be  so  blest. 

Why  am  I not  the  gentle  breeze, 

That  softly  gliding  o’er  her  face, 

Is  sure  my  charming  fair  to  please, 

And  to  her  colour  add  such 


Why  am  I not  that  plaintiff  bird, 
Whose  song  affords  her  such  delight. 
That  while  his  thrilling  note  is  heard. 
She  thinks  not  of  approaching  night. 

Why  am  I not  the  limpid  wave. 

In  which  each  cheerful  summer  day. 
Her  lovely  form  she’s  wont  to  lave, 

And  like  a sportful  naiad  play. 


Origin  of  Old  Bachelors. 

DAME  Nature  one  day  in  a comical  mood, 
While  mixing  the  mould  to  make  man, 

Was  struck  with  a thought  as  the  ingredients 
she  view’d, 

To  alter  a little  her  plan: 

Her  children  she  knew  were  much  given  to  rove 
So  tempting  the  clay  with  great  art. 

She  sparingly  threw  in  the  soft  seeds  of  love,. 
That  usually  spring  round  the  heart ; 

But  she  quickly  repented,  though  too  late  'tis  true 
Bor  a fusty  old  bachelor  stood  forth  to  view. 

- Yes,  an  old  bachelor, 

A fusty  old  bachelor. 

What  is  an  old  bachelor  like  f 

A tree  without  a branch, 

A buck  without  a haunch, 

A knife  without  a fork, 

A bottle  without  a corks 


A key  without  a lock, 

A wig  without  a block, 

1 hus  you  see  my  good  friends  what  a whimsical 

creature, 

Was  form'd  in  a frolic,  by  old  Madam  Nature. 

The  world  ever  since  has  been  teased  with  these 
creatures. 

Wen  known  by  their  stiff  formal  strut. 

Their  dull  downcast  looks  crab  vinegar  features. 
And  dress  of  true  bachelor  cut ; 

The  bright  blaze  of  beauty  can’t  warm  their  cold 
clay, 

Disliked  by  maid,  widow  and  wife 
In  a kind  of  half  stupor  the  days  pass  away 
Of  these  blanks  in  the  lottery  of  life  ; 

1 hus  depriv  d of  all  pleasure,  a stranger  to  love, 
j[he  fusty  old  bachelor’s  destined  to  rove. 


Yes,  the  old  bachelor. 

The  fusty  old  bachelor. 

What  is  an  old  bachelor  like  ? 

A ship  without  a sail, 

A cat  without  a tail, 

A cellar  without  the  wine-o, 

A purse  without  the  rhino, 

A watch  without  a chain, 

A skull  without  a brain. 

Thus  you  see  my  good  friends  what  a whimsical 
creature, 

Was  form'd  in  a frolic  by  old  Madam  Nature. 
Now  mark,  if  the  sexes  in  number  agree, 

As-SQjneL-rmppr  u-- 


to- 


/Full  many  a damsel’s  soft  heart  I foresee, 

' At  this  part  of  my  story  will  sink,) 

As  two  wives  at  once,  men  are  not  here  allow  d 
Unless  their  suit  parliament  aids, 

And  as  bachelors  stupid  our  streets  daily  crowd, 
It  follows  there  must  be  old  maids  : 

Thus  we  get  from  the  smoak,  nearly  into  the  smo- 

for  one  evil  treads  on  the  heels  of  another. 

Oh  fye  on  all  old  bachelors. 

All  flinty  hearted  bachelors. 

What  is  an  old  bachelor  like  ? 

A bell  without  a clapper^ 

A door  without  a rapper, 

A butcher  without  a knife, 

A sun  without  a moon, 

A dish  without  a spoon  ; # . 

Thus  you  see  my  good  friends  what  a whimsical 

creature,  _ , 

Was  form’d  in  a frolic  by  old  Madam  Nature. 


Love’s  Witchcraft . 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Bourger. 

MAIDEN,  look  me  in  the  face, 

Stedfast,  serious— no  grimace  ! 

Maiden,  mark  me,  now  I take  thee. 

Answer  quickly  what  I ask  thee  ; 
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Stedfast  look  me  in  the  face, 

Little  vixen — no  grimace  ! 

Frightful  art  thou  not,  *tis  true. 

Eyes  thou  hast  of  lovely  blue  ; 

Lips  and  cheeks  the  rose  defying. 

Bosom,  snow  in  whiteness  vieing. 

Charms  thou  hast ; — ah  sure  ’tis  true  j 
Killing  eyes  of  azure  hue  ! 

Be  thou  lovely-— yet  I ween. 

Fair  thou  art  but  not  a queen, 

Not  the  queen  of  all  that’s  charming  : 

Not  alone  all  hearts  alarming. 

Fair  and  bright ; — but  still  I ween. 

Bright  and  fair;  but  not  a queen. 

When  I turn  me  here  and  there, 

Scores  of  lively  maids  appear; 

Scores  of  maids  in  beauty  blooming. 

Claims,  as  fair  as  thine,  amusing ; 

Scores  of  maidens  here  and  there. 

Smiles  as  sweet,  and  looks  as  fair  ! 

Yet  hast  thou  imperial  sway ; 

I,  thy  willing  slave  obey ; 

Sway  imperial,  now  to  tease  me, 

Now  to  sooth,  and  now  to  please  me. 

Life  and  death  attend  thy  sway  ; 

See  thy  willing  slave  obey  ! 

Scores  of  maidens  ! — what  a train  ! 

Scores  and  scores — yet  all  were  vain. 

Should  e’en  thousands  strive  to  chase  thee, 
From  the  throne  where  love  doth  place  thee. 
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Tens  of  thousands  — what  a train* 
All  their  fondest  arts  were  vain. 

Look  me  charmer  in  the  face  ; 

Little  vixen,  no  grimace ; 

Tell  me,  why  for  thee  Fm  sighing. 
Thee  alone,  and  others  flying  ! 

Littlo  charmer,  no  grimace  ! 

Speak,  and  look  me  in  theTace  ! 

Long  the  cause  Fve  vainly  scanned* 
Why  to  thee  alone  I bend, 

Tortur’d  thus,  nor  know  the  reason. 
Martyr  still  to  am’rous  treason, 

Fair  enchantress ; ’fore  me  stand, 
Speak;— ancl  shew  thy  magic  wand .! 


The  Breeze  is  Blowing • 

Fresh  and  strong  the  breeze  is  blowing. 
As  yon  ship  at  anchor  rides, 

Sullen  waves  incessant  flowing, 

Rudely  dash  against  its  sides. 

So  my  heart  its  course  impeded. 

Beats  in  my  perturbed  breast. 

Doubts  like  waves  by  waves  succeeded, 
Rise  and  still  deny  it  rest. 

Come  then,  lover,  friend,  protect  me, 
By  thy  kindness  dry  my  tears  *. 
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Ah  1 support  me,  guide,  direct  me, 
Hush  my  doubts  and  lull  my  fears. 

So  my  heart  with  pleasure  glowing, 
Down  lifes  stream  shall  smoothly  glide. 
As  yon  tall  bark  with  streamers  flowing. 
Spreads  its  sails  and  cleaves  the  tide. 


Tho*  Fate , my  Girl . 

Written  by  T.  Moore,  Esq. 

The  Music  by  Sir  J.  Stevenson , M.  B- 

THO’  fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part. 

Our  souls  it  cannot,  shall  not  sever. 

The  heart  will  seek  its  kindred  heart 
And  cling  to  it  as  close  as  ever. 

But  must  we,  must  we,  part  indeed  ? 

. Is  all  our  dream  of  rapture  over  ? 

And  does  not  Julia’s  bosom  bleed? 

To  leave  so  dear,  so  fond  2 lover  ? 

Does  she  too  mourn  ? perhaps  she  may, 
Perhaps  she  weeps  our  blisses  fleeting; 
But  why  is  Julia’s  eye  so  gav, 

If  Julia’s  heart  like  mine,  is  "beating? 

I oft  have  lov’d  the  brilliant  glow 
Of  rapture  in  her  blue  eye  streaming— 
But  can  the  bosom  bleed  with  woe 
While  joy  is  in  the  glances  beaming? 
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No  No  ' yet  love  1 will  n0t 
Although  your  heart  were  fond  of  roving « 
Nor  that,  nor  all  the  world  beside  . . 

Could  keep  your  faithful  boy  from  loving ; 
You’ll  soon  be  distant  from  his  eye 

And  with  you,  all  that’s  worth  possessing 
O 1 then  it  will  be  sweet  to  die, 

When  life  has  lost  its  only  blessing. 


Come,  take  the  Harp. 

Come,  take  the  Harp,  ’tis  vain  to  muse 
Upon  the  gathering  ills  we  see, 

oh  take  the  harp,  and  let  me  lose 
All  thought  of  ill  in  hearing  thee  : 

Sing  to  mer  love,  tho’  death  were  near 
Thy  song  could  make  my  soul  forget, 

Nav,  nay  in  pity  dry,  that  tear, 

Ah,  may  be  we’ll  be  happy  yet. 

Come,  take  the  Harp,  ’tis  vain  to  muse 
Upon  the  gath’ring  ills  we  see. 

Oh,  take  the.  Harp  and  let  me  lose, 

All  thought  of  ill  in  hearing  thee. 

Let  me  but  see  that  snow’y  arm  _ 

Once  more  upon  the  dear  harp  he0 

And  L wiLl  cease  to  dream  of  harm,  # ^ 

Will  smile  at  fate  while  thou  art  nign ; 

Give  me  that  strain  of  mournful  touch. 

We  us’d  to  love, long,  long  ago, 
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Before  our  hearts  had  known  as  much 
As  now,  alas  ! they  bieed  to  know. 

Come,  take  the  harp,  &c. 

Sweet  notes  they  tell  of  former  peace, 

Of  all  that  look’d  so  rapturous  then, 

Now  withered,  lost,  oh,  pray  thee  cease, 

I cannot  bear  these  sounds  again. 

Art  thou  too  wretched  ? yes,  °thou  art, 

I see  thy  tears  fast  flow  with  mine. 

Come,  come  to  this  devoted  heart, 

*Tis  breaking,  but  it  still  is  thine. 

Oh,  take  the  Harp,  and  let  me  lose,  &c. 


Sweet  is  the  Dream * 

ByT.  Moore,  Esq. 

Sweet  is  the  dream  divinely  sweet, 

When  absent  souls  in  fancy  meet, 

At  midnight,  love,  I’ll  think  on  thee. 

At  midnight,  love.  Oh  ! think  on  me* 

Think  that  thou  giv’stthy  dearest  kiss, 
And  I will  think  I feel  the  bliss, 

Then,  if  thou  blush,  that  blush  be  mine, 
And  if  I weep,  the  tears  be  thine. 
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Faithless  Emma , 

I wander’d  or.ee  at  break  of  day. 

While  yet  upon  the  sunless  sea. 

In  wanton  sighs  the  breeze  delay'd. 

And  o’er  the  wavy  surface  play’d  ; 

Then  first  the  fairest  face  I knew, 

First  lov’d  the  eye  of  softest  blue. 

And  ventur’d  fearful  first  to  sip. 

The  sweets  that  hung  upon  the  lip, 

Of  faithless  Emma, 

So  mix’d  the  rose  and  lily  white. 

That  nature  seem’d  uncertain  quite. 

To  deck  her  cheek  that  flower  she’d  choose, 

The  lily,  or  the  blushing  rose, 

I wish,  I ne’er  had  seen  her  eye. 

Ne’er  seen  her  cheek  of  doubtful  dve, 

And  never,  never,  dar’d  to  sip, 

The  sweets  that  hung  upon  the  lip, 

Of  faithless  Emma, 
For  tho,’  from  rosy  dawn  of  dav, 

I rove  along,  and  anxious  stray 
Till  night  with  curtain  dark  descend, 

And  day  no  more  its  gleamings  lend  : 

Yet  still  like  her ’s  no  cheek  I find, 

Like  her’s  no  eye — save  in  my  mind, 

Where  still  I Fancy  that  I sip. 

The  sweets  that  hung  upon  the  lip. 

Of  faithless  Emma, 
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The  Rose  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  the  Author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope.59  ! 

AS  wand’ring,  I found  on  my  ruminous  walk, 

By  the  dial-stone,  aged  and  green, 

One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  the  garden  had  been : 

Like  a brotherles  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race, 

All  wild  in  the  silence  of  nature,  it  blew. 

From  each  wand  ’ring  sun-beam  a lonely  embrace. 
For  the  night-weed  and  thorn  overshadow’d 
the  place 

Where  the  BowT  of  my  forefathers  grew, 

Sweet  bud  of  the  wilderness  ; Emblem  of  all 
That  survives  in  the  desolate  heart  ! 

The  fabric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fall, 

But  patience  shall  never  depart : 

Tho'  the  wilds  of  enchantment,  so  clear,  an(j  » 
so  bright,  ; lj 

In  the  days  of  delusion  by  fancy  combin’d 

Withthe  vanishing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight,  ! 
Abandon  my  soul  like  a dream  of  the  mind, 

And  leave  but  a desert  behind. 


The  Song  of  the  Last  Harper . 

Air. — “ Savourneen  Deel!sh.,, 

Ah  ! dark  are  the  halls  v/here  yoijr  ancestors 
revell’d, 

And  mute  is  the  harp  that  enliven’d  the  day, 
The  towers  that  they  dwelt  in  are  awfully  Icveli’d  j 
The  signs  of  their  greatness  are  .sunk  in  decay  A 
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Where  is  the  chief  that  strode  forward  to  glory  ? 

Where  is  the  bard  that  told  valour’s  dread  story? 
Alas  they  are  gone — and  the. years  now  before  ye 
Are  faintly  illumin’d  by  fame’s  setting  ray. 

O Erin  ! whilst  life  in  this  bosom  is  swelling, 

Shall  I neglect  thee,  the  land  of  my  bir  th  ? 

On  thy  mountains  I’ll  hold  with  sweet  friendship 
- my  dwelling. 

And  hymn  forth  thy  praises,  thou  favourite 
earth ; 

Beauty  shall,  weave  rosy  garlands  beside  me, 

Peace  round  thy  shores  shall  with  plenty  pro- 
vide me, 

In  thy  prosperous  hour,  O my  country  I’ll  pride 
me, 

And  the  trials  that  point  to  the  nations  thy  worth. 


Come  tell  me  vchete  the  Inlaid  is  jound- » 

Come  tell  me  where  the  Maid  is  found, 

Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit  ? 

And  I will  range  the  world  around 

To  sigh,  to  sigh,  one  moment  at  her  feet ; 

Oh  1 tell  me,  tell  me  where  s her  sainted  home5 
What  air,  what  air,  receives  her  blessed  sigh, 
A pilgrimage  of  years  I’ll  roam 

To  catch,  to  catch  one  sparkle  of  her  eye. 

To  catch,  &c. 

Nor  earth,  nor  time  the  search  shall  bound 
To  Heav’n  I’ll  fly  and  seek  her  there, 
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To  hear  her  In  each  angel  sound  ; 

And  view  her  in  the  starry  sphere. 

Oh  ! hapless,  hapless,  still  if  from  that  height 
My  glance  shall  reach,  shall  reacJT  her  love 
below, 

To  her  my  soul  shall  wing,  shall  wing  its  flight, 
For  her,  for  her,  a thousand  heavens  foreg-o. 

For  her,  &c. 

The  Beam  on  the  Streamlet  ivas  'playing. 

air — Caleendhas  Crootheenamoe. 

THE  beam  on  the  streamlet  was  playing, 

The  dew  drop  still  hung  on  the  thorn. 

When  a blooming  young  couple  were  straying. 
To  taste  the  mild  fragrance  of  morn. 

He  sigh’d  as  he  breath’d  forth  hisditty. 

And  she  felt  her  breast  sweetly  glow : 

il  Oh  ! look  on  your  lover  with  pity, 

Ma  Caleendhas  Crootheenamoe. 

“ Whilst  green  is  yon  bank’s  mossy  pillow, 

Or  ev’ning  shall  weep  the  soft  tear, 

Or  the  streamlet  shall  steal  near  the  willow. 

So  long  shall  thy  image  be  dear. 

O flv  to  these  arms  for  protection. 

If  pierc’d  by  the  arrow  of  woe, 

Then  smile  on  my  tender  affection, 

Ma  Caleendhas  Crootheenamoe*” 

She  sigh’d  as  his  ditty  was  ended  , 

Her  heart  was  too  full  for  reply ; 
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Now  joy  and  compassion  were  blended. 

To  light  the  mild  beam  of  her  eye. 

He  kiss’d  her  soft  hand  : £?  what  above  thee 
Could  Heav’nin  its  kindness  bestow  ?” 
He  kiss’d  her  sweet  cheek  : “ oh  I love  thee 
Ma  Caieeadhas  Crootheenamoe.’* 


The  Garland  of  Love « 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Stewart,  in  Tekeli. 

HOW  sweet  are  the  flowers  that  grow  by  yon 
fountain, 

And  sweet  are  the  cowslips  that  spangle  the 

gfove ; 

And  sweet  is  the  breeze  that  blows  over  yon 
mountain, 

But  sweeter  by  far  is  the  lad  that  I love. 

I’ll  wave  a gay  garland, 

A fresh  blowing  garland. 

With  lilies  and  roses. 

And  sweet  blooming  posies. 

To  give  to  the  lad  my  heart  tells  me  I love 

It  was  down  in  the  vale  where  the  sweet  Torsa 
gliding, 

In  murmuring  stream  ripples  through  the  dark 
^ grove, 

I own’d  that  I felt  all  my  passions  confiding. 

To  ease  the  fond  sigh  of  the  lad  that  I love. 
Then  III  wave  a gay  garland,  & c, 

£ 
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The  Silver  Horn,, 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Cooke. 

THE  silver  horn  proclaims  the  morn, 

From  rest  the  huntsmen  bounding ; 

Thro5  wood,  thro*  break,  their  course  they  taker 
Their  shouts  the  horn  resounding  ! 

At  Sol’s  first  ray,  eager  for  prey, 

Their  coursers  rush  pursuing; 

Their  arrows  drawn,  while  stag  and  fawm 
Instinctive  run  from  ruin. 


On  this  Cold  Flinty  Rock. 

Oxi  this  cold  flinty  Rock  I Will  lay  down  my  head,- 
And  happy  111  sing  thro’  the  night, 

The  moon  shall  smile  sweetly  upon  my  cold  bed. 
And  the  stars  crowd  to  give  me  their  light. 

Then  come  to  ms,  my  gentle  dear, 

O turn  thy  sweet  eyes  to  me, 

To  my  bosom  now  creep, 

I will  sing  thee  to  sleep, 

And  kiss  from  thy  lips  the  sad  tear. 

This  innocent flow’r  which  these  rude  cliffs  unfold. 
Art  thou,  love,  the  joy  of  this  earth ; 

But  the  rock  that  it  springs  from,  so  flinty  and  cold. 
Is  the  Father  that  gave  thee  thy  birth. 

Then  come,  &Co 
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The  dews  that  now  hang  on  the  cheek  of  the 
eve, 

And  the  winds  that  so  mournfully  cry  ; 

Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  of  the  youth  thcts. 
must  leave, t 

To  lie  down  in  these  deserts  to  die. 

Then  come,  Sec, 


Tell  her  I love  her . 

TELL  her  I love  her,  while  the  clouds  drop  rain, 
Or  while  there's  water  in  the  pathless  main  ; 

Tell  her  I love  her  ’till  this  life  is  o;er. 

And  then  my  ghost  shall  visit  this  sweet  shore. 

Teil  her  I love  her,  &e3 

Tell  her  I only  ask  she’ll  think  of  me, 

I’ll  love  her  while  there’s  salt  within  the  sea; 

Tell  her  all  this,  tell  it,  tell  it  o’er, 

The  anchor’s  weigh’d,  or  I would  tell  her  more* 


The  Beautiful  Maid . 

When  absent  from  her  my  soul  loves  most  dear. 
What  medley  of  passions,  invade; 

In  this  bosom  what  anguish,  what  hope  and 
what  fear, 

I endure  for  my  beautiful  maid. 

I endure,  Sec* 
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la  vain  I seek  pleasure  to  lighten  my  grief, 

Or  quit  the  gay  throng  for  the  shade  ; 

*Nor  retirement  nor  solitude  yield  me  relief. 
When  away  from  my  beautiful  maid. 

When  away.,  Sc c. 


Fare  thee  Well. 

MARY,  I believed  thee  true. 

And  I was  blest  in  thus  believing ; 

But  now  I mourn  that  e’er  I knew 
A girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving  : 

Few  have  ever  lov’d  like  me, 

O ! I have  lov’d  thee  too  sincerely. 

And  few  have  e’er  deceiv’d  like  thee ; 

Alas  ! deceiv’d  me  too  severely. 

Fare  thee  well. 

Fare  thee  well  ! yet  think  a while. 

On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt  thee5 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile. 

And  die  with  thee  than  live  without  thee. 

Fare  thee  well  1 I’ll  think  of  thee, 

Thou  leav’st  me  many  a bitter  token, 

For  see,  distracted  woman  ! see, 

My  peace  is  gone-— my  heart  is  broken. 

Fare  thee  well. 
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The  Cottage  on  the  Moor • 

My  mam  is  no  more,  and  my  dad’s  in  his  grave* 
Little  orphans  are  sister  and  I,  sadly  poor. 

Industry  our  wealth,  and  no  dwelling  we  have* 
But  yon  neat  little  cottage  that  stands  on  the 
moor. 

The  Lark’s  early  song  does  to  labour  invite, 
Contented  we  just  keep  the  wolf  from* the 
door, 

And  Poebus  retiring,  trip  home  with  delight. 

To  our  neat  little  cottage  that  stands  oc;  ths 
moor. 

Our  meals  are  but  homely,  mirth  sweetens  the 
cheer. 

Affection’s  our  inmate,  the  guest  we  adore  ; 

And  heart-ease  and  health  make  a palace  appear. 
Of  our  neat  little -cottage  that  stands  on  the 

^ moor. 


The  Wealth  of  the  Cottage . 

A blessing  unknown  to  ambition  and  pride. 
That  fortune  can  never  abate, 

To  wealth  and  to  splendour  tho’  often  deny’d. 
Yet  on  poverty  deigns  to  await. 

That  blessing,  ye  powers,  oh  ! be  it  my  lot, 
The  choicest  best  gift  from  above 
Deep  fixt  in  mv  heart  shall  be  never  forgot, 
The  wealth  of  the  cottage  is  love. 
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What  e’er  my  condition,  why  should  I repine, 
By  poverty  never  distress’d, 

Exulting  I felt  what  a treasure  was  mine, 

A treasure  enshrm‘d  in  my  breast ; 

That  blessing,  ye  pow’rs,  &c, 


The  Red  Red  Rose . 

O my  loves  like  a red,  red  rose, 
That’s  newly  sprung  in  June, 

O my  love’s  like  the  melody. 

That’s  sweetly  play’d  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass. 

So  deep  in  love  am  I, 

And  I will  love  thee  still,  my  dear. 
Till  a*  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a ’ the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  with  the  sun, 
And  I will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o’  life  shall  run. 
And  fare  thee  well,  my  only  love, 
And  fare  thee  well  a while, 

And  I will  come  again,  my  love, 
Tho*  ’twere  ten  thousand  mile. 


The  Joys  of  the  Table, * 

How  bright  are  the  joys  of  the  table, 

1 'T'.-k  ‘r  *-arr.ryiT;.ort 
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Our  hearts  are  fast  held  by  a cable. 

While  round  the  Decanter  is  shov  dg 
The  ladies  all  rise  to  retire. 

We  stand  up  and  look  very  grave, 

A bumper,  then  draw  round  the  fire. 
Determin’d  like  souls  to  behave. 

Mv  servant  he  knows  I’m  a toper. 

Clean  glasses,  of  wine  a recruit. 

He  brings  in  a six  bottle  cooper, 

And  places,  it  close  at  my  foot ; 

1 mngerl/take  up  a bottle, 

°Tbe  saw  dust  I puff  from  his  coa.. 

The  Cork  out  it  sings  in  the  Trottle, 

But  sweeter  than  Mara  his  note. 

What  gentleman  Coffee  now  chuses’  . 
The  compliment  comes  from  the  .lair, 

No  crentleman  Coffee  refuses’  _ _ 

' But  not  a man  stirs  from  his  ctiair ; 

Tho’  Frenchmen  may  do  so,  I bant, 

,rTi<i  brutish  politeness  I thmSr, 

-While  monsieur  we  pay  for  his  Claret, 

He  never  shall  teach  us  to  dunk. 

Gay  Hebe  now  shews  m Apollo, 

A straggler  ’twixt  claret  and  wit, 

Yor  Bacchus  insists  he  shall  swallow 
Six  bumpers  before  he  can  sit ; 

Ye  fair,  why  so  ill  should  we  treat  you, 

To  part  ere  the  bottle  is  won. 

At  supper  Apollo  will  meet  you, 

A And  shew  you  what  Bacchus  has  don.. 


m 

. Erin  the  Green • 

The  watch  word  Is  given,  dear  Erin’s  the  cry, 

In  defence  of  our  king  we  will  conquer  or 
die, 

And  for  Erin  sweet  nation  our  mother  and  Queen  ; 
Should  the  tyrants  of  Europe  in  legions  ad- 
vance, 

Och  ! na  bocklish,  well  soon  make  them  caper 
and  dance, 

Let  us  once  see  their  phiz  we  will  ask  for  no 
more, 

By  St.  Patrick  dear  honey  they’ll  get  it  galore 
From  the  sons  of  Shillelagh  and  Erin  the  Green. 

If  they  wish  for  to  try  of  what  metal  we’re  made, 
Well  shew  them  and  welcome  we’re  never 
afraid, 

For  ’to  conquer  or  die  for  dear  Erin  the  Green  • 
Independant,  united  and  firm  We -stand,  * 

For  a friend  in  distress  we  have  always  a hand  ; 

bhould  the  Corsican  hero  decree  their  downfall 
Ocn  1 the  sons  of  Shillelagh  will  welcome  them  all 
To  the  beautiful  Island  of  Erin  the  Green.  9 

May  the  blessings  of  Freedom  attend  our  Green 
* Isle, 

May  the  daughters  of  Erin  continually  smile. 
On  the  sons  of  Shillelagh  the  mild  and  serene ; 

May  plenty  and  commerce  united  entwine’ 
And  the  blessings  of  peace  to  eternity  shine  • 

And  last  mav  the  king  of  all  kings  on  his  throne, 
-?nd  defend  the  g°od  King  of  our  own, 
/ m ms  Subjects,  the  son®  of  sweet  Erinthe  Green, 
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Said  a Smile  to  a Tear . 

SAID  a smile  to  a tear, 

On  the  cheek  of  my  dear, 

Which  beam’d  like  the  sun  in  spring  weather  a 
In  sooth,  lovely  tear. 

It  strange  must  appear. 

That  we  should  be  both  here  together. 

I came  from  the  heart, 

A soft  beam  to  impart, 

To  yonder  sad  daughter  of  grief ; 

And  I,  said  the  smile, 

That  heart  now  beguile, 

Since  you  gave  the  poor  mourner  relief. 

Oh  ! then  said  the  tear, 

Sweet  smile  it  is  clear, 

We  are  twins,  and  soft  pity  ohr  mothera 
And  how  lovely  that  face. 

Which  tofbther  we  grace, 
for  the  woe  and  the  bliss  of  another. 


Dulce  Domum • 

DEEP  an  a vale  a cottage  stood, 

Oft  sought  by  travellers  weary ^ 

And  oft  it  prov’d  the  blest  abode 
Of  Edward  and  of  Mary. 

Of  Edward, 
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for  her  he’d  chace  the  mountain  Goat* 

0‘er  Alps  and  glaciers  bounding ; 

For  her  the  chamois  he  would  shoot. 

Dark  horrors  all  surrounding. 

But  ev*  ning  came,  he  sought  his  home, 

While  anxious,  lovely  woman, 

<$he  hail’d  the  sight,  and  every  night* 

The  cottage  rung, 

As  they  sung, 

Oh  ! Dulce,  Dulce  Domum. 

Oh  ! Dulce,  &c* 

But  soon  alas  this  scene  of  bliss 
Was  chang’d  to  prospects  dreary. 

For  war  and  honour  rous’d  each  Swiss, 

And  Edward  left  his  Mary. 

And  Edward, 

To  bold  St.  Gothard*s  height  he  rush’d, 

’Gainst  Gallia’s  force  contending. 

And  by  unequal’d  numbers  crush’d, 

He  died  his  land  defending. 

The  ev’ning  come,  he  sought  not  home. 

While  she,  distracted  woman. 

Grown  wild  with  dread, 

Now  seeks  him  dead, 

And  hears  the  knell. 

That  bids  farewell. 

To  Duke,  Duke  Dgmum, 

To  Dulce, 
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Where  shall  the  Lover  rest. 
WHERE  shall  the  lover  rest,  whom  the  fates 


sever 

From  his  true  maiden’s  breast  parted  for  ever 

Wherethrough  groves  deep  and  high,  sounds  the 
far  billow. 

Where  early  violets  die  under  the  willow  ; 

Soft  shall  be  his  pillow,  soft  shall  be  his  pillow, 

His  pillow.  &c« 

There  through  the  summer  day,  cool  streams  are 
laying ; , 

There  while  the  tempest  sway,  scarce  are  bough! 
waving  ; _ _ 

There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take,  parted  for  ever. 

Never  again  to  wake,  never  O never, 

s Never,  O never.  &e. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest,  he  the  deceiver. 

Who  could  win  a fair  maidens  breast,  rum  and 
leave  her. 

Shame  and  dishonor,  sit  by  his  grave  ever. 

Blessings  .shall  hallow  it ; never  O never,  , 

& Never,  O never.  &e. 


The  Bewildered  Maid . 

SLOW  broke  the  light,  and  sweet  breath'd  the 
morn. 

When  a maiden  I s aw  sitting  under  a thorn  5 
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Her  dark  hair  hung  loose  on  her  bare  neck  of 
snow, 

Her  eyes  look’d  bewilder’d  her  cheek  pale  with 
woe, 

Oh  ! whence  is  thy  sorrow  sweet  maiden  ? said  I 
The  green  grave  will  answer,  she  said  with  a 

sigh. 

The  merry  lark  so  sweetly  did  sing  o’er  her  head. 
But  she  thought  of  her  grief,  and  “ the  battle’* 
she  said. 

The  breeze  murmur’d  by,  when  she  look’d  up 

forlorn, 

Cl  Hark ! hark  !*’  didst  thou  hear,  ?*  ’twas  the 
sigh  of  the  morn” 

They  say  that  in  battle  my  love  met  his  death ; 
Butah ! ty/as  this  hawthorn  that  robb’d  his  sweet 

breath- 

Come  here  gentle  robin,  live  safe  from  the  storm 
In  my  bosom  now  sing  there  my  true  love  lies 
warm  ! 

Ah  1 robin  be  constant,  my  true  love  was  brave, 
jfvYeet  robin  shall  sit  and  will  sing  o’er  his  grave, 

• Mt 

l Britannia  to  Hibernia, 

^RIN,  my  sister,  oh  ! why  so  unkind  ? 

Ah  ! Why  from  thy  garland  my  roses  unbind  j 
Indignant  to  scatter  its  leaves  on  the  plain, 

cherish  the  thorn  but  to  wound  and  give  pakh 
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Those  leaves  which  but  now  you  so  wantonly  tear. 
Are  emblems  of  virtue  ; oh  cease,  then  forbear; 
O Erin  my  sister,  ah,  why  so  unkind  ? 

Ah  S why  from  thy  garland  iny  roses  unbind  ? 

For  know  while  you  snatch  from  a sister  her  fame, 
You  share  in  her  faults  and  partake  in  her  shame 
Tho’  true  there  are  thorns  on  the  bud  of  the  rose 
Why  injure  its  leaves  and  retain  only  those 
No,  rather  Hibernia,  my  roses  protect,  ? 

And  the  thorns  on  its  stem  you  may  blunt  or  re- 
ject, 

Then  Erin,  my  sister,  oh  ! be  not  unkind  ? 

Ah  ! why  from  thy  garland  my  roses  unbind  ? 


The  Rose  of  the  Valley , fyc* 

The  rose  of  the  Valley  in  spring  time  was  gay, 
The  rose  of  the  Valley  is  withered  away, 

The  swains  all  admir’d  it,  its  praises  repeat, 

An  emblem  of  virtue  so  simple  so  sweet, 

But  the  blight  mark’d  the  blossom,  and  soon 
well  -ad  ay, 

The  rose  of  the  Valley  is  wither’d  away. 

The  rose  of  the  Valley  a truth  can  impart. 

By  the  rose  of  the  Valley,  I picture  my  heart ; 
The  Sun  of  content  cheer’d  the  morn  of  its  birth, 
By  innocence  render’d  a heaven  upon  earth. 

But  virtue  and  peace  left  the  spot  well-a-day  ! 
And  the  rose  of  the  valley  it  wither’d  away. 
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Let  Foreigners  Boast. 

By  Miss  Owenson. 

LET  foreigners  boast  of  their  countries  so  fine, 

Of  their  fruit — their  good  living  and  harvest  of 
wine, 

What  land  round  the  sea  can  with  Erin  compare. 
For  beauty,  for  courage,  and  love  for  the  fair. 
And  as  for  the  comforts  of  life  when  we’re  dead. 
We  have  cruskeens  of  wdiiskey  to  eat  with  our 
bread, 

And  the  ladies  ne’er  take  our  flirtation  amiss. 

So  we  kiss  whom  we  please— and  we  please  whom 
we  kiss. 

Then  sing  away  merrily,  oser  the  glass  cheerily. 
Killing  dull  care  with  a laugh  and  a song1, 

And  thus  we  true  Irish  Boys,  add  to  the  Ladies 
joys, 

Coaxing  and  pleasing  them  all  the  day  long. 

Long  life  to  St.  Patrick,  tho’  now  he’s  no  more, 
For. he  drove  every  monster  and  plague  from  our 
shore, 

And  his  spirit  shall  still  to  protect  us  advance, 
To  stand  by  St.  George,  ’gainst  the  Dragon  of 
France. 

And  as  for  myself,  by  this  twig  in  my  hand. 

For  old  Ireland  I’ll  fight  while  I’m  able  to  stand. 
For  so  sweet  a green  Island  no  country  can  boast. 
And  its  oh  my  dear  Erin  yourself  is  my  toast. 

For  sing  away  merrily,  &c.  <&c. 
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He  teas  Fam'd  for  Deeds  of  Arms* 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham, 

HE  was  fam’d  for  deeds  of  arms. 

She,  a maid  of  envied  charms  ; 

Now  to  him  her  love  imparts, 

One  pure  flame  pervades  both  hearts. 

Honour  calls  him  to  the  field, 

Love  to  conquer  now  must  yieldy 

Sweet  maid,  he  cries  again  I’ll  come  to  thee? 

When  the  glad  Trumpet  sounds  a victory. 

Battles  now  with  fury  glow, 

Hostile  blood  in  torrents  flow ; 

His  duty  tells  him  to  depart, 

She  prest’  the  Hero  to  her  heart ; 

And  now  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms. 

And  now  the  clash  of  War’s  alarms, 

Sweet  maid  he  cries  again  I’ll  come  to  thee. 
When  the  glad  Trumpet  sounds  a victory. 

He  with  love  and  conquest  burns, 

Both  subdue  his  mind  by  turns ; 

Death  the  Soldier  now  enthrals,  • 

With  his  wounds  the  Hero  falls  : 

She  disdaining  wars  alarms,. 

Rush’d  and  caught  him  in  her  arms, 

O death  he  cried,  thou’rt  welcome  now  to  me. 
Fox  hark,  the  glad  Trumpet  sounds  a victory. 
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The  Heart  that  can  Feel  for  Distress a 

THO’  pure  are  the  joys  that  from  melody  flow. 
And  extatic  the  bliss  that  sweet  concord  bestow. 
Divine  are  the  raptures  resulting  from  love. 

And  friendship  sublime  is  a gift  from  above. 

Yet  with  bounty  superior  dame  nature  can  bless, 
When  a heart  she  bestows  that  can  feel  for  distress. 

The  sweet  drops  that  issue  from  pity’s  soft  shrine. 
Is  fair  charity’s  balm,  a specific  divine  ; 

What  comes  from  above  let  us  smilingly  share, 
And  chase  the  sad  tear  from  the  furrows  of  care  ; 
Thus  nature’s  best  blessing  we  freely  possess, 
When  a heart  she  bestows  that  can  feel  for  dis- 
tress. 


The  Woodland  Maid,  my  Beauty9 s Queen . 

THE  woodland  maid  my  beauty’s  queen  ! 

In  Nature’s  simple  charm  array’d, 

This  heart  subdues  ; — -that  matcfdess  mien. 

Still  binds  me  to  the  woodland  maid, 

Let  others  sigh  for  mines  of  gold. 

For  wide  domain,  for  gay  parade  ; 

I would  unmov’d  such  toys  behold. 

Possess’d  of  the  sweet  woodland  maid , 
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Beauteous  Rose  Bud  Young  and  Gay* 

BEAUTEOUS  rose  bud  young  and 
Blooming  on  the  early  may, 

Nevermay’st  thou  lovely  fiow’r, 

Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  show’r  ; 

Never  Boreas  hoary  path, 

Never  Eurus  poisonous  breath. 

Never  baleful  stellar  lights, 

Taint  thee  with  untimely  blights. 

Never,  never,  reptile  thief, 

Riot  on  thy  virgin  leaf, 

Nor  even  Sol  too  fiercely  view. 

Thy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew, 

May’st  thou  long  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Richly  deck  thy  native  stem, 

Till  some  ev’ning’s  sober  calm, 

Dropping  dews  and  breathing  calm. 

While  all  around  the  woodlands  ring. 
And  ev’ry  bird  thy  requiem  sing, 

Thou  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 

Shed  thy  dying  honours  round. 

And  resign  to  parent  earth, 

The  loveliest  form  she  ere  gave  birth. 
And  resign  to  parent  earth, 

The  loveliest  form  she  ere  gave  birth# 
G 
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Here  recline  you  gentle  Maid . 

Here  recline  you  gentle  maid. 
Sweet  is  tliis  embowering  shade ; 
Sweet  the  young  the  modest  trees. 
Ruffled  by  the  kissing  breeze. 

Sweet’s  the  little  founts  that  weep. 
Lulling  bland  the  mind  to  sleep  ; 
Hark  ! they  whisper  as  they  roll, 
Calm  persuasion  to  the  soul. 

Tell  me  tell  me  is  not  this. 

All  a silly  scene  of  bliss ; 

Who  my  girl  would  pass  it  by  ? 
Surely  neither  you  nor  1. 


I tvish  I could  like  Zephyr  Steal, 

r wish  I could  like  zephyr  steal, 

To  wanton  o’er  thy  mazy  vest, 

And  thou  would  ope  thy  bosom’s  veil, 
And  take  me  panting  to  thy  breast. 

And  take  me,  & Ci 

I wish  I might  a rose  bud  grow, 

And  thou  would  cull  me  from  the  bow 
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And  place  me  on  that  breast  of  snow, 
Where  I should  bloom  a wintry  flow 

Where  I should3  &c» 


I wish  I were  the  lily’s  leaf, 

To  fade  upon  that  bosom  warm. 
There  would  I rest  for  ever  sate, 

The  trophy  of  thy  fairer  form. 

, 1 The  trophy, 


• ee  »ee  i»® 


Darling  Sue. 

’Twas  love  my  bosom  first  inspiring,  . 

From  beauty’s  eye  took  aim  so  true ; 
With  female  worth  my  senses  firing, 

Bade  me  doat  on  lovely  Sue. 

’Twas  glory  next,  my  breast  delighting, 
Brought  th’  embattled  foe  to  view  ; 

Yet,  while  for  King  and  Country  fighting, 
I ne’er  forgot  my  darling  Sue. 

How  smiling  peace  all  day  bestowing. 

Bids  Hymen  grant  the  lover  s due ; 
Then  swift  I’ll  hie  with  transports-glowpg. 
And  wed  my  darling,  darling  one. 


The  Felon  . 

OH  mark  Ms  wan  and  hollow  cheeks* 

And  mark  his  eye-balds  glare, 

And  mark  his  teeth  in  anguish  clinch’d* 
The  anguish  of  despair. 

Know  twice  three  days  his  penance  oe’r, 
Yon  felon  left  a jail, 

And  since  three  days  no  food  has  pass’d 
Those  lips  so  parch’d  and  pale. 

Where  shall  I turn,  the  wretch  exclaims* 
Where  hide  my  shameful  head ; 

How  fly  from  scorn  or  how  contrive* 

To  earn  an  honest  bread. 

This  branded  hand  would  gladly  toil* 

But  when  for  work  I pray, 

Who  views  this  mark  a felon  cries* 

And  loathing  turns  away. 

My  heart  has  greatly  err’d  but  now 
W ould  fain  return  to  good ! 

My  hand  has  deeply  sin’d,  but  yet 
Has  ne’er  been  stain’d  with  blood. 

For  alms  or  work  in  vain  I sue* 

The  scorners  both  deny, 

1 starve,  I starve,  what  then  remains* 

This  choice—  to  sin  or  die. 

Here  virtue  spurns  me  with  disdain, 

There  pleasure  spreads  her  snare 


Strong  habit  drags  me  back  to  vice* 

And  urg’d  by  fierce  despair. 

I starve  while  hunger  gnawsany  heart* 
To  fij  from  shame  in  vain. 

Fate,  to  thy  cruel  will  I yield, 

And  plunge  in  guilt  again. 

There’s  mercy  in  each  ray  of  light. 
That  mortal  eyes  e’er  saw  I 

There’s  mercy  in  each  breath  of  air. 
That  mortal  lips  e’er  draw ! 

There’s  mercy  both  for  bird  and  beast. 
In  God’s  indulgent  plan  ! 

There’s  mercy  in  each  creeping  thing. 
But  man  has  none  for  man. 

Ye  proudly  honest,  when  you  heard 
My  wounded  conscience  groan. 

Had  generous  hand  or  feeling  heart, 
One  glimpse  of  mercy  shewn. 

That  act  had  made  from  burning  eyes. 
Sweet  tears  of  virtue  roll, 

Had  fix’d  my  heart,  assured  my  faults. 
And  heaven  had  gained  a soul. 

My  Heart  u nth  Love  is  Beating . 

AIR.— -MAID  GF  LODI. 

MY  heart  with  love  is  beating. 
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Alas  S there5s  no  retreating, 

In  vain  a captive  flies. 

Then  why  such  anger  cherish  ? 

Why  turn  thine  eves  away? 

For  if  jmu  bid  me  perish, 

Aias  I I must  obey. 

Could  deeds  my  heart  discover. 

Could  valour  gain  your  charms, 

Pd  prove  myself  a lover, 

Against  the  world  in  arms. 

Proud  fair ! thus  low  before  you 
A prostrate  warrior  view 

Whose  whole  delight  and  glory, 

Are  center’d  all  in  you. 

DrinJc  to  me  only  with  Thine  Eyes • 

DRINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I will  pledge  with  mine  ; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I’ll  look  not  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  my  soul  does  rise, 
Doth  ask  a drink  divine. 

But  might  I of  Jove’s  nectar  sip, 

I would  not  change  for  thine. 

I sent  thee  late  a rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 
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As  giving  it  a hope  that  there 
It  would  not  withered  be  : 

But  thou  thereon  did’st  only  breathe. 
And  sent  it  back  to  me  ; 

Since  when  it  grows  and  smells  I swear, 
Not  of  itself  but  thee. 


Mrs . Billington’s  Favourite . 

BY  him  we  love  offended,— 

How  socm  our  anger  flies, ~ 

One  day  apart,  ’tis  ended. 

Behold  him  and  it  dies 

Last  night  your  roving  brother. 
Enrag’d  I bade  depart, 

And  sure  his  rude  presumption. 
Deserv’d  to  lose  my  heart. 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  me. 

In  spite  of  injur’d  pride, 

I fear  my  eyes  would  pardon, 
Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

With  truth  the  bold  deceiver, 

To  me  thus  oft  has  said, 

In  vain  would  Clara  slight  me. 

In  vain  would  me  upbraid. 
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No  scorn  those  lips  discover, 

, V/here  dimples  laugh  the  while  ; 

No  frowns  appear  resentful 

Where  heav’n  has  stamp’d  a smile.0 


7/2  the  Rough  Blast  Heaves  the  Billow, 

In  the  rough  blast  heaves  the  billow. 

In  the  light  air  waves  the  willow, 
hjv  ry  thing  of  moving  kind, 

A anes  with  the  veering  wind, 

\\  hat  have  I to  do  with  thee, 

Hull  unjoyous  constancy. 


After  fretting  pouting  sorrow. 
Sweeter  is  the  smile  to-morrow, 
.Passing  still  each  changeful  thin^, 
rawest  is  upon  the  win°r, 

What  have  I to  do  with  thee, 

■Dull  unjoyous  constancy. 


Sombre  tale  and  satire  witty 
Sprightly  glee  and  doleful  ditty, 
i leasur  d sighs  and  roundelay, 
Welcome  all  but  do  not  stay. 

For  what  have  I to  do  with  thee, 
Hull  unjoyous  constancy. 
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Snowy  Rose ■ 

SNOWY  rose  go  deck  my  fair, 
(Source  of  all  my  joy  and  care,) 

Tis  in  thy  spotless  leaf  she’ll  find 
The  symbol  of  her  lovely  mind ! 

Go  sweet  flower  ! and  humbly  tell  her, 
All  thy  beauties  can’t  excel  her ! 

If  some  tender  tale  of  woe, 

Cause  her  tender  sigh  to  flow, 

Imbibe  the  sweets  her  breath  bestows, 
And  henceforth  live  a sweeter  rose ! 
No  rude  hand  shall  rise  to  tear  thee  ! 
Nature  would  be  proud  to  wear  thee ! 


Hope  is  now  no  more . 

Sung  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

HOW  blest  was  I,  when  last  you  smil’d 
On  her  whom  I adore  ! 

Delusive  hope  the  hours  beguil’d. 

But  hope  is  now  no  more. 

Thus  on  a last  remaining  stay, 

The  shipwreck’d  wretch  relies, 
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The  surges  dash  his  bark  away. 

He  struggles,  sinks,  and  dies. 

So  I,  when  late  a parent  smil’d 
On  her  whom  I adore, 

With  hope’s  vain  dream  my  hours  beguil’d, 
But  hope  is  now  no  more. 


SONG, 

BY  MR.  SHERIDAN. 

I 

Introduced  and  Sung  in  the  Stranger . 

I have  a silent  sorrow  here, 

A grief  I’ll  ne’er  impart ; 

It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear. 

But  it  consumes  my  heart. 

This  cherish’d  woe,  this  lov’d  despair, 
My  lot  for  ever  be  ; 

So,  my  soul’s  lord,  the  pangs  I bear. 

Be  never  known  to  thee. 

And  when  pale  characters  of  death 
Shall  mark  this  alter’d  cheek, 

When  my  poor  wasted,  trembling  breath, 
My  life’s  last  hope  would  speak, 
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I shall  not  raise  my  eyes  to  heav’n, 
Nor  mercy  ask  for  me  ; 

My  soul  despairs  to  be  forgiven, 
Unpardon’d,  love  by  thee. 


The  Post  Captain . 

Sung  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

WHEN  Steerwell  heard  me  first  impart, 
Our  brave  commander’s  story. 

With  ardent  zeal  his  youthful  heart 
Swell’d  high  for  naval  glory; 

Resolv’d  to  gain  a valiant  name, 

For  bold  adventures  eager, 

When  first  a little  cabin-boy,  on  board 
the  Fame, 

He  would  hold  on  the  jigger. 

When  ten  jolly  tars,  with  musical  Joe, 
Hove  the  anchor  a-peak,  singing,  yoe, 
heave  yoe,  yoe. 

To  hand  top-gallant  sails  next  he  learn’d 
With  quickness,  care,  and  spirit, 
Whose  generous  master  then  discern’d, 
And  priz’d  his  dawning  merit. 

He  taught  him  soon  to  reef  and  steer, 
When  storms  convuls’d  the  ocean, 
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Where  shoals  made  skilful  vet’rans  fear. 
Which  mark’d  him  for  promotion. 

As  none  to  the  pilot  e’er  answer’d  like  he. 
When  he  gave  the  command,  Hard  a 
port ! helm  a lee  l 
Luff,  boy,  luff!  keep  her  near, 

Clear  the  buoy,  make  the  pier* 

None  to  the  pilot  e’er  answer’d  like  he, 
¥/hen  he  gave  the  command  in  the  pool, 
or  at  sea. 

Hard  a port ! helm  a lee. 

For  valour,  skill,  and  worth  renown’d, 
The  foe  he  oft  defeated ; 

And  now  with  fame  and  fortune  crown’d. 
Post  Captain  he  is  rated. 

Who,  should  our  injur’d  country  bleed, 
Still  bravely  would  defend  her  : 

Now  blest  with  peace,  should  beauty  plead. 
He’ll  prove  bis  heart  is  tender. 
Unaw’d,  yet  mild  to  high  and  low, 

To  poor  and  wealthy,  friend  or  foe; 
Wounded  tars  share  his  wealth — 

All  the  fleet  drink  his  health. 

Priz’d  be  such  hearts  for  aloft  they  will  go, 
Which  ai ways  are  ready  compassion  to  shew 
To  a brave  conquer’d  foe. 
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The  Banks  of  Ayr * 

Contused  by  R.  Burns,  in  contemplation  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies. 

THE  gloomy  night  is  gath’ring  fast, 
Loud  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast, 

Yon  murky  cloud  is  full  with  rain, 

See  it  driving  o’er  the  plain  $ 

The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 

The  scatter’d  coveys  meet  secure, 

While  here  1 wander,  prest  with  care, 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr. 

The  autumn  mourns  her  rip’ning  corn. 

By  early  winter’s  ravage  torn ; 

Across  her  placid,  azure  sky, 

She  sees  the  scouling  tempest  fly  • 

Chill  runs  my  blood  to  hear  it  rave, 

I think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 

Where  many  a danger  I must  dare. 

Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

’Tis  not.  the  surging  billows  roar, 

9Tis  not  that  fatal,  deadly  shore ; 

Tho’  death  in  ev’ry  shape  appear. 

The  wretched  have  no  more  to  fear : 

But  round  my  heart  the  ties  are  bound. 
That  heart  transpierc’d  with  many  a wound, 


These  bleed  afresh,  those  ties  I tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

Farewell,  Coila’s  hills  and  dales, 

Healthy  moors  and  winding  vales ; 

The  scenes  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  past,  unhappy  loves, 

Farewell,  my  friends,  farewell,  my  foes, 
My  peace  with  these  my  love  with  those ; 
The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 


0 let  me  Hush  thy  tender  Fears . 

By  Miss  Owenson. 

O let  me  hush  thy  tender  fears 
That  prophecy  our  loves  decay, 

And  kiss  away  those  stealing  tears. 

That  all  my  timid  doubts  betray ; 

For  tho’  the  wing  of  each  fleet  hour 
Should  brush  some  honey  charm  away. 
Yet  fear  not  love  to  lose  thy  power, 

The  soul  that  won  can  ne’er  decay ; 
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Still  glowing  on  thy  cheeks  FI3  find 
The  lingering  blush  of  passions  dye, 
And  beaming  from  thy  kindly  mind, 
A ray  still  brightening  in  thine  eye. 


All’s  Well. 

DESERTED  by  the  wanning  moon, 
When  skies  proclaim  night’s  chearless 
noon, 

On  tower,  fort,  or  tented  ground, 

The  sentry  walks  his  nightly  round  ; 

And,  should  a footstep  haply  stray, 

Where  caution  marks  the  guarded  way, 

44  Who  goes  there?  Stranger  quickly  tell,’3 
M A friend,”  the  word,  44  good  night, 
all’s  well.” 

Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 

While  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep, 
The  careful  watch  patroles  the  deck, 

To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck  ; 
And  while  his  thoughts  oft  homeward  veer, 
Some  well-known  voice  salutes  his  ear, 

46  What  cheer  ho  ! brother  quickly  tell,” 
46  A b ov e—b el  ow*— good  night,  all’s  well,” 
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The  Bale* 

AN  ORIGINAL  BALLAD] 

*TWAS  on  a cliff,  whose  rocky  base 
Baffled  the  briny  wave; 

Whose  cultur’d  heights  their  verdant  store* 
To  many  a tenant  gravel 

A mother  led,  by  rustic  cares, 

Had  wander’d  with  her  child  ; 

Unweaned  the  babe — yet  on  the  grass 
He  frolic’d  and  he  smil’d. 

With  what  delight  the  mother  glow’d 
To  mark  the  infant’s  joy ; 

How  oft  would  pause  amidst  her  toil* 

To  contemplate  her  boy : 

Yet  soon  by  other  cares  estrang’d, 

Her  thoughts  the  child  forsook  ; 

Careless  he  wanton’d  on  the  ground, 

Nor  caught  his  mother’s  look. 

# 

Cropt  was  each  flow’r  that  caught  his  eye, 
’Till  scrambling  o’er  the  green, 

He  gain’d  the  cliff’d  unshelter’d  edge, 
And  pleas’d  survey’d  the  scene ! 


*Twasnow  the  mother  from  her  toil, 
Turn’d  to  survey  the  child — 

The  urchin  gone — her  cheeks  were  flush’d 
Her  wand’ring  eye  was  wild. 

She  saw  him  on  the  cliffs  rude  brink. 
Now,  careless  peeping  o’er — 

Then  turning  to  his  mother  smil’d. 

And  sported  as  before. 

Sunk  was  her  voice — ’twas  vain  to  fly— 
’Twas  vain  the  brink  to  brave— 

Oh  Nature  ! it  was  thine  alone 
To  make  her  prompt  to  save  ! 

She  tore  the  ’kerchief  from  her  breast. 
And  laid  her  bosom  bare : 

He  saw  delighted— left  the  brink, 

And  sought  to  banquet  there. 


Wandering  Mary* 

BLEAK  blows  the  storm  upon  the  breast 
Whose  guest  is  life  consuming  sorrow ; 
Oh  take  me  to  some  place  of  rest, 

Where  I may  slumber  till  to-morrow 
H 
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You  view  my  face — It  once  was  fair— 

At  least  so  said  my  charming  Harry  ; 

But  he  is  gone — and  black  despair 
Is  all  that’s  left  to  wandering  Mary. 

Bright  shone  our  blithesome  bridal  hour. 
Love  shook  his  wings  with  pleasure 
beaming, 

But  soon  he  left  our  little  bow’r. 

While  I oi  bliss  was  fondly  dreaming  ; 

A soldier’s  coat  allur’d  my  love, 

I wept— I knee  I’d — he  would  not  tarry, 

I pray’d  him  by  the  power  above. 

Not  to  desert  his  faithful  Mary. 

Alas  ! how  shall  I speak  the  rest. 

The  grief  that’s  in  my  bosom  burning  ? 

The  cold  clay  clothes  his  bloody  breast ! 
And  can  you  blame  his  Mary  mourning  ?■ 

Nor  house  nor  home,  nor  friend  have  I, 
Except  this  babe,  my  pledge  of  Harry  i 

And  famine  dims  his  infant  eye, 

That  us’d  to  glad  the  mournful  Mary, 

No  thief  am  I,  as  some  alledge, 

Though  sore  had  cold  and  hunger  try’d 
me ; 

I pluck  the  haw-berry  from  the  hedge, 
W7hen  human  aid  is  oft  denied  me. 
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But  hush,  my  babe  ! tho’  large  the  load. 
Of  woes  that  we  are  doom’d  to  carry. 
Within  some  cold  grave’s  bleak  abode, 
You’ll  sweetly  [sleep  with  wand’ring 
Mary. 


The  Death  of  Sally  Roy . 

FAIR  Sally,  once  the  village  pride, 

Lies  cold  and  wan  in  yonder  valley  ; 
She  lost  her  lover,  and  she  died, 

Grief  broke  the  heart  of  gentle  Sally. 
Young  Valiant  was  the  hero’s  name, 

For  early  valour  fir’d  the  boy. 

Who  barter’d  all  his  love  for  fame, 

And  kill’d  the  hopes  of  Sally  Roy. 

Swift  from  the  arms  of  weeping  love. 

As  rag’d  the  war  in  yonder  valley. 

He  rush’d,  his  martial  power  to  prove, 
While,  faint  with  fear  sunk  lovely  Sally 
At  noon  she  saw  the  youth  depart. 

At  eve  she  lost  her  darling  joy  ; 

Ere  night  the  last  throb  of  her  heart, 
Declar’d  the  fate  of  Sally  Roy.  ' 


I20T 

The  virgin  train  in  tears  are  seen, 

When  yellow  moonlight  fills  the  valley. 
Slow  stealing  o’er  the  dewy  green, 
Towards  the  grave  of  gentle  Sally  ! 
And  while  remembrance  wakes  the  sigh, 
Which  weans  each  feeling  heart  from 

j°y, 

The  mournful  dirge  ascending  high. 
Bewails  the  fate  of  Sally  Roy. 


The favourite  Gipsey  song* 
Written  By  M.  G.  Lewis  Esq,- 

COME  cross  my  hand,  my  art  surpasses. 
All  that  did  ever  mortal  know', 

Come  maidens,  come  ! my  magic  glasses 
Your  future  husband’s  form  can  shew. 

For  ’tis  to  me  the  pow'er  is  given, 
Unclos’d  the  book  of  fate  to  see ; 

To  read  the  fix’d  resolve  of  heaven, 

And  diva  Into  futurity. 

I guide  the  pale  moon’s  silver  waggon ; 
The  winds  in  magic  bonds  I hold : 


1 charm  to  sleep  the  silver  dragee, 

Who  means  to  watch  o’er  buried  gold. 

Fenc’d  round  with  spells  unhurt  I venture*, 
Their  sabbath  strange  where  witches 
keep5 

Fearless  the  sorcerer  s circle  enter. 

And  woundless  tread  on  snakes  asleep* 

Lo  ! here  are  charms  of  mighty  power, 
This  makes  secure  a husband’s  truth, 

And  this  compos’d  at  midnight  hour, 

Wi}l  force  to  love  the  coldest  youth* 

If  any  maid  too  much  has  granted, 

Her  loss  this  philter  will  repair. 

This  blooms  a cheek  where  red  is  wanting* 
And  this  will  make  a brown  girl  fair. 

Then  silent  hear,  what  I discover. 

While  I in  future’s  mirror  view  : 

And  each,  when  many  a year  is  over. 

Shall  own  the  gipsey’s  saying  true. 


Deep  in  the  Fountain  of  this  Beating 
Heart . 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham, 

DEEP  in  the  fountain  of  this  beating  hear! 

o 

IT  e as  the  vital  streams  hami  therm 
that  tiovv  ; 
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Dear  as  my  life  with  which  Pd  sooner  part 
Than  forget  the  gratitude  I owe. 
Unvarying  with  the  varied  change, 
Through  coast  or  climate  as  we  range 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  mother  no, 

Pll  ne’er  forget  the  love  the  gratitude  I 
owe. 

Blithe  as  the  rays  that  cheer  the  blushing 
morn, 

Puls’d  in  this  heart,  dear  sister,  dost 
thou  move  ; 

Bless’d  with  each  charm,  that  can  thy  sex 
adorn  ; 

Yet  sister,  O dear  sister,  beware  of  love  ! 
x Unvarying  with  the  varied  change, 
Through  coast  or  climate  as  we  range. 
Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  Oh  sister  yes, 
Beware,  beware  of  love. 


Here's  the  Bower. 

HERE’S  the  bower  she  lov’d  so  much, 
And  the.  tree  she  planted, 

Here’s  the  Harp  she’s  us’d  to  touch, 
Oh  ! how  that  touch  enchanted. 
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Roses  now  unheeded  sigh. 

Where’s  the  hand  to  wreathe  them; 
Songs  around  neglected  lie, 

Where’s  the  lips  to  breathe  them  : 
Here*sthe  bower, 

Spring  may  bloom,  but  she  we  lov’d, 
Ne’er  shall  feel  its  sweetness ! 

That  which  once  so  swiftly  mov’d. 

Now  hath  lost  its  fleetness. 

Here’s  the  bower* 

Years  were  days  when  here  she  stay’d. 
Days  were  moments  near  her ; 
jEIeaven  ne’er  form‘d  so  kind  a maid, 
Nor  pity  wept  a dearer. 

Here’s  the  bower,  &c. 


The  Glasses  Sparkle* 

THE  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board. 
The  wine  is  ruby  bright ; 

The  reign  of  pleasure  is  restored, 

Of  ease  and  gay  delight ; 

' The  day  is  gone  the  nightfs  our  own9 
Then  let  m feast  the  soul. 
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If  any  pain  or  care  remain. 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

This  world,  they  say’s  a world  of  woe 
But  that  I do  deny, 

Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow? 

^ Or  pain  from  beauty’s  eye  ? 

The  wise  are  fools  with  ail  their  rules. 
When  they  would  joy  control ; * 

If  life’s  a pain,  I say  again, 

Le;‘s  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

The  time  flies  fast,  the  poet  sings. 

Then  surely  it  is  wise, 

In  rosy  wine  to  dips  his  wings, 

And  seize  him  as  he  flies ; 

This  night  is  ours,  then  strew  with  flowers 
I he  moments  as  they  roll; 

If  any  pain  or  care  remain, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 


The  Maid  of  Lodi 

I SING  the  Maid  of  Lodi, 

\Vho  sweetly  sung  to  me, 
Whose  brows  were  never  cloudy 
Nor  eser  distort  with  sdee : 

O > 


She  values  not  the  wealthy. 

Unless  they’re  great  and  good ; 

For  she  is  strong  and  healthy, 

And  by  labour  earns  her  food. 

And  when  her  day’s  work’s  over, 
Around  a cheerful  fire, 

She  sings  or  rests  contented  ; 
What  more  can  man  desire  ? 

Let  those  who  squander  millions. 
Review  her  happy  lot, 

They’ll  find  their  vast  pavilions 
Inferior  to  her  cot. 

Between  the  Po  and  Parma 

Some  villains  seiz’d  my  coachj 

And  dragg’d  me  to  a cavern. 
Most  dreadful  to  approach  ; 

By  which  the  M#id  of  Lodi 
Came  trotting  to  the  fair; 

She  paus’d  to  hear  my  wailings,, 
And  see  me  tear  my  hair. 

Then  to  her  market-basket, 

She  tied  her  pony’s  rein  ; 

J thus  by  female  courage, 

Was  dragged  to  life  again! 


She  led  me  to  her  dwelling, 

She  chered  my  heart  with  wine, 

And  then  she  deck’d  a table 
At  which  the  gods  might  dine. 

Among  the  mild  Madona’s, 

Her  features  you  may  find,  t 

But  not  the  fam’d  Corregio’s 
Could  ever  paint  her  mind : 

Then  sing  the  Maid  of  Lodi, 

Who  sweetly  sung  to  me  ; 

And  when  this  maid  is  married. 

Still  happier  may  she  be. 

The  Storm . 

CEASE,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer,  j 
List  ye  landsmen  all  to  me  ; 

Messmates  hear  a brother  sailor, 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea : 

From  bounding  billows  first  in  motion, 
When  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise. 

To  the  tempest  troubled  ocean, 

Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies. 

Jrlark,  the  boatswain’s  hoarsely  bawling, 
By  top-sail  sheets  and  haulyard  stand J 
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Down  top  gallants  quick  be  hawling, 
Down  your  stay-sails,  hand,  boys  hand ; 
Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces, 

Now  the  top  sail  sheets  let  go, 

Luff,  boys,  luff,  don’t  make  wry  faces. 

Up  your  top  sails  nimbly  clew. 

Now  all  you  on  dowrn  beds  sporting, 
Fondly  locked  in  beauty’s  arms, 

Fresh  enjoyments,  wanton  courting. 

Safe  from  all  but  love’s  alarms ; 

Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder, 
Think  what  fears  our  mind  enthralls. 
Harder  yet,  it  yet  blows  harder, 

Now  again  the  boatswain  calls. 

The  top  sail  yards  point  to  the  wind  boys. 
See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course, 

Let  the  fore  sheet  go  dont  mind,  boys, 
Though  the  weather  should  be  worse ; 
Fore  and  aft  the  sprit  sail  yard  get, 

Reef  the  mizen,  see  all  clear, 

Hands  up,  each  preventer  brace  set, 

Man  the  fore  yard,  cheer,  lads  cheer. 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder  roaring, 

Peal  on  peal  contending  clash,  _ 

On  our  heads  fierce  rain  fall  pouring, 

In  our  eyes  blue  lightning  flash  1 
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One  wide  water  all  around  us. 

All  above  us  one. black  sky, 

Different  deaths  at  once  surround  us. 
Hark ! what  means  that  dreadful  cry  t 

The  foremast’s  gone  cries  every  tongue  out, 
0‘er  the  lee  twelve  feet  *bove  deck, 

A leak  beneath  the  chess-treecs  sprung  out, 
Cali  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck ; 

Quick  the  land-yards  cut  to  pieces, 

Come  my  hearts  be  stout  and  bold, 
Plumb  the  well-— the  leak  encreases, 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

While  oe:r  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating, 
We  for  wives  or  children  mourn, 

Alas  ! from  hence  there's  no  retreating ; 

Alas  ! from  hence  there‘s  no  return ; 
Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us, 

Both  chain  pumps  are  choak’d  below  ; 
Peaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us ! 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now ! 

O'er  the  lee-beam,  is  the  land  boys ; 

Let  the  guns  o4er  board  be  thrown ; 
To  the  pump  come  every  hand  boys ; 

See  our  mizen  mast  is  gone ! 
yhe  leak  we’ve  found ; it  cannot  pour  fast 
W e’ve  lightened  her  n foot  or  more 
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Up,  and  rig  a jury  foremast; 

She  rights  she  rights  boys  were  off  shore* 

Now  once  more  on  joys  we’re  thinking* 
Since  kind  fortune  spar’d  our  lives  s 
Come  the  can  boys,  let’s  be  drinking 
To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives, 

Fill  it  up,  about  ship  wheel  it ; 

Close  to  the  lips  a brimmer  join, 
Where’s  the  tempest  now  ? who  feels  it  ? 
Nene  1 our  danger’s  drown’d  in  wine. 

0M  •••  ®l» 

The  Bay  of  Biscay , 01 
Sung  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

LOUD  roar’d  the  dreadful  thunder^ 

The  rain  a deluge  shower’d  ; 

The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 
By  light’ning’s  vivid  power. 

The  night  was  drear  and  dark, 

Our  poor  deluded  bark, 

Till  next  day, 

There  she  lay. 

In  the  bay  of  Biscay  0 ! 
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Now  dash’d  upon  the  billow, 

Our  opening  timbers  creak ; 
Each  fears  a watery  pillow — 
None  stop  the  dreadful  leak, 

To  cling  to  slippery  shrouds, 
Each  breathless  seaman  crouds  ! 
As  she  lay, 

Till  the  day, 

In  the  bay  of  Biscay,  O. 

At  length  the  wish’d-for  morrow, 
Broke  thro’  the  hazy  sky, 
Absorb'd  in  silent  sorrow. 

Each  heav’d  the  bitter  sigh. 

The  dismal  wreck  to  view. 
Struck  horror  to  the  crew , 

As  she  lay, 

On  that  day, 

In  the  bay  of  Biscay,  O. 

Her  yielding  timber’s  sever, 

Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent, 
When  Heav’n all  bounteous  ever, 
Its  boundless  mercy  sent, 

A sail  in  sight  appears, 

We  hail  her  with  three  cheers, 
Now  we  sail, 

With  a gale, 

From  the  bay  of  Biscay,  O. 
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*2  a Murmuring  Brook • 

Sung  by  Mr  Braham. 

BY  a murm’ring  brook  in  a valley’s  deep 
shade, 

Where  the  wood-dove  and  nightingale 
dwell, 

Where  the  hawk-eye  of  Envy  may  never 
pervade, 

Oh,  grant  me  some  moss-covered  c elk 

Round  the  mouth  of  my  cave  let  the  ivy 
entwine, 

With  the  woodbine  & sweet-scented  rose, 

Let  the  blessings  of  health  and  content- 
ment be  mine, 

And  no  cares  shall  disturb  my  repose. 

But  free  from  the  ills  that  attend  on  the 
great, 

And  far  from  all  folly  and  strife— 

WTith  sweet  Solitude’s  charms  in  this  hum- 
ble retreat, 

Let  me  spend  the  remains  of  my  life. 

Round  the  mouth  of  my  cave,  &c<, 
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The  Willow  Tree* 

OH ! take  me  to  your  arms  my  love, 

For  keen  the  wind  doth  blow ; 

Oh,  take  me  to  your  arms,  my  love. 
For  bitter  is  my  woe. 

She  hears  me  not,  she  heeds  me  not, 

Nor  will  she  list  to  me ; 

So  here  Plf  lie  in  misery 
Beneath  the  willow  tree. 

Willow,  willow,  willow, 
Beneath  the  willow  tree* 

My  love  has  weal ih  and  beauty, 

The  rich  attend  her  door ; 

My  love  has  wealth  and  beauty, 

And  I alas  am  poor ! 

The  willow  fair,  that  bound  her  hair. 

Is  all  that’s  left  to  me  ; 

So  here  I’ll  lie  in  misery. 

Beneath  the  willow  tree. 

Willow,  &c. 

I once  had  gold  and  silver, 

I thought  it  without  end ; 

I once  had  gold  and  silver. 

And  thought  I had  a friend 
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My  friend  is  false; 

My  love  is  stole  from  me* 

And  here  I lie  in  misery. 

Beneath  the  willow  tree. 

Willow, 


Far , Far9  at  Sea* 

Sung  by  Mr.  Inckdon, 

*Twas  at  night  when  the  bell  had  toIFd 
twelve, 

And  poor  Susan  was  laid  on  her  pillow ; 
In  her  ear  whispered  some  fleeting  elve. 
Your  Joye  is  now  tossnl  on  a billow, 

Far,  far  at  .sea. 

AH  was  dark  as  she  woke  out  of  breath. 
Not  an  object  her  feaic,  could  discover  $ 
AH  was  still  as  the  silence  of  death, 

Save  fancy,  which  painted  her  lover. 

Far,  far  at  seal* 

So  she  whisper’d  a prayer,  closed  her  eyes. 
But  the  phantom  still  haunted  her  pillow; 
Whilst  in  terror  she  echoed  his  cries, 

As  struggling  he  sunk  in  a billow. 

Far,  far  gfc 
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Crazy  Jane . 


WHY  fair  maid  in  ev’ry  feature. 

Are  such  signs  of  fear  express’d  ? 
Can  a wand‘ring  wretched  creature 
With  such  terror  fill  thy  breast  ? 

Do  my  frenzy’d  looks  alarm  thee  ? 

Trust  me,  sweet,  thy  fears  are  vain 
Not  for  kingdoms  would  I harm  thee; 
Shun  not,  then,  poor  Crazy  Jane. 

Dost  thou  weejJ  to  see  my  anguish  ? 

Mark  me  and  avoid  my  woe  : 

When  men  flatter  sigh  and  languish, 
Think  them  false, — I found  them  so, 
For  I lov’d, — oh ! so  sincerely, 

None  could  ever  love  again ; 

But  the  youth  I lov’d  so  dearly, 

Stole  the  wits  of  Crazy  Jane, 

Fondly  my  young  heart  receiv’d  him  ; 

Which  was  doom’d  to  love  but  one, 

He  sigh'd — he  vow’d — and  I believ‘d  him 
He  was  false  and  I undone. 

From  that  hour  has  reason  never 
Held  her  empire  o’er  my  brain ; 
Henry  fie;d  ! — with  him  for  ever 
Fled  the  wits  of  Crazy  Jane. 
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Now  forlorn  and  broken-hearted. 

And  with  frenzy’d  looks  beset. 

On  that  spot  where  last  we  parted, 

On  that  spot  where  first  we  met : 

Still  I.  sing  my  love-lorn  ditty  ; 

Still  I slowly  pace  the  plain, 

While  each  passer-by  in  pitty. 

Cries — “ God  help  thee,  Crazy  Jane.” 


Sleep  on , my  Kathleen  Dear. 

SLEEP  on,  sleep  on,  my  Kathleen  dear. 
May  peace  possess  thy  breast ; 

Yet  dost  thou  dream  thy  true-love«s  here, 
Depriv'd  of  peace  and  rest. 

The  birds  sing  sweet,  the  morning  breaks, 
Those  joys  are  none  to  me  ; 

Though  sleep  is  fled,  poor  Dermot  wakes, 
To  none  but  love  and  thee. 
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A Rose-Bud  by  my  Early  Walk * 

BY  BURNS* 

Aut— The  Gardner  wi’  his  paidle, 

' A Rose-bud  by  my  early  walk, 

A~down  a cord-inclosed  bawk, 

Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk. 

All  on  a dewy  morning  ; 

Ere  twice  the  shades  o’  dawn  are  fled. 
In  a’  its  crimson  glory  spread, 

And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush  her  covert  nest 
A little  linnet  fondly  prest, 

The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning ; 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  proud  the  pleasure  o’  the  wood, 
Among  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew’d, 
Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou  dear  bird,  young  Jeanie  fair. 
On  trembling  string,  of  vocal  air. 

Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care, 
v That  tents  thy  early  morning  : 
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So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud,  young  and  gay. 
Shall  beaut'ous  blaze  upon  the  day, 

And  bless  the  parents  ev’ning  ray. 

That  watch’d  the  early  morning. 


Peace  be  with  thee , Knight  most  Brave. 

■written  by  Mr.  Male,  Composed  by  Mr.  M. 
Lawrence,  and  sung  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  grand 
Equestrian  Spectacle  "called  “ The  Blood  Red 
Knight;  or,  the  Fatal  Bridge,"  as  performed  at 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Theatre,  Peter-Street.™ 
Season  1810. 


rs  dead^ 


ADIEU  sweet  peace,  Alphonse’ 
Soul-cheering  balm,  adieu  for  ever, 

To  happier  mansions  thou  art  fled, 

Where  guilty  souls  can  enter  never  ; 
This  honest  tribute  deign  receive. 

Peace,  peace,  be  with  thee  knight  most 
brave. 


A curse  attend  the  hand  that  dare 
Rob  thee  of  blooming  life  for  ever ; 
Before  high  Heaven’s  throne  I swear. 
This  hand  the  traitor’s  head  shall  sever ; 
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A tribute  to  thy  mem’ry  due/ 

Peace,  peace  be  with  thee  knight— adieu ! 


A PARODY  ON 

Kitty  of  Cole  rain. 

AH!  who  was  so  pretty, 

So  charming  as  Kitty, 

The  lively,  the  witty,  so  careless  and  gay  ? 
With  glances  beguiling. 

But  sweeter  her  smiling 
Than  beautiful  tints  on  the  bosom  of  May. 
But  oh ! the  affections, 

The  dear  recollections 
That  bring  to  the  sensitive  bosom  such  pain ; 
Had  never  assail’d  her, 

But  cheerfulness  hail’d  her, 

The  loveliest  maid  on  the  plains  of  Colerain. 

Thus  sweetly  the  dawning 
Of  health-breathing  morning, 

With  pleasure  and  promise  leads  on  the 
new  day; 

But  clouds  soon  appearing, 

How  sad,  how  uncheering. 

The  scenes  where  so  lately  the  sun  beams 
were  gay ; 
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Thus  beauty  is  blighted, 

When  true  love  is  slighted,  _ 

The  heartsinks  in  sorrow,  reflectionis  pam 
And  thus  hapless  Kitty,, 

Once  sprightly  and  witty,  _ 

In  sadness  now  sighs  o’er  the  plains  ot 
Colerain  1 


The  Friar  of  Orders  Grey. 

IT  was  a friar  of  orders  grey, 

Walk'd  forth  to  tell  his  beads. 

And  he  met  with  a lady  fair, 

Clad  in  a pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou'rev'rend  friar, 
I pray  thee  tell  to  me, 

If  ever  at  your  holy  shrine 
My  true  love  you  did  see  ? 

And  how  should  I know  your  true  love. 
From  many  another  one  ? 

O by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon. 
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But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien* 
That  were  so  fair  to  view; 

His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curld,' 
And  eyne  of  lovely  blue, 

O lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone  ! 

And  at  his  head  a green  grass  turf. 
And  at  his  heels  a stone* 

Within  those  holy  cloisters  long 
He  languish'd  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a lady-love, 

And  ’plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  bare-fkc{d  on  abler, 
Six  proper  youths  and  tall. 

And  many  a tear  bedew'd  his  grave, 
Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall. 

And  art  thou  dead  thou  gentle  youth. 
And  art  thou  dead  and  gone, 

And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  ? 
Break  cruel  heart  of  stone. 

© weep  not  lady,  weep  not  so  ; 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek ; 

Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart. 
Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek* 
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0 do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove ; 

For  I have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 
That  e‘er  won  lady‘s  love. 

And  now  alas,  for  thy  sad  loss 
Fll  ecermore  weep  and  sigh  ; 

For  thee  I only  wish‘d  to  live. 

For  thee  I wish  to  die. 

Weep  no  more,  Lady,  weep  no  more. 
Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain  ; 

For  violets  pluck’d,  the  sweetest  showers 
Will  ne’er  make  grow  again, 

Our  joys  as  winged  dreams  do  fly, 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  > 

Since  grief  hut  aggravates  thy  loss. 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past® 

O say  not  so  thou  holy  friar; 

I pray  thee,  say  not  so  : 

For  since  my  true  love  died  for  me, 

‘Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  again  2 
Will  he  ne’er  come  again  ? 

Ah  ! no,  he‘s  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave. 
For  ever  to  remain® 
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His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose, 
The  comeliest  youth  was  he  : 

But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave  : 
Alas ! and  woe  is  me ! 

Sigh  no  more  lady,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 

One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 
And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy  ; 

For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found, 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy. 

Now  say  not  so  thy  holy  friar, 

I pray  thee  say  not  so  ; 

My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart : 

O he  was  ever  true ! 

And  art  thou  dead  my  much  lov’d  youth, 
And  didst  thou  die  for  me  ? 

Then  farewell  home : for  evermore 
A pilgrim  I will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  love’s  grave 
My  weary  limbs  I’ll  lay, 

And  thrice  I’ll  kiss  the  green  grass  turf 
That  wraps  his  breathless  clay. 
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Yet  stay,  fair  lady ; rest  awhile 
Beneath  this  cloister  wall : 

See  through  the  hawthorn,  blows  the  cold 
wind, 

And  dizzly  rain  doth  fall. 

O stay  me  not  thou  holy  friar, 

O stay  me  not  I pray ; 

No  dizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 
Can  wash  my  fault  away. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  ary  those  pearly  tears  ; 

For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  grey, 

Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here  forc’d  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 
These  holy  weeds  I sought : 

And  here  amid  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I thought. 

But  haply,  for  ray  years  of  grace 
Is  not  yet  pass’d  away, 

Might  I still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

No  longer  would  I stay* 

Now  farewel  grief,  and  welcome  joy, 

Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 

For  since  I've  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 
We  never  more  will  part. 


Charming  Anna . 

(Never  before  published.) 

Tune. — “ Shepherds  I have  lost  myLove,9* 

O MUSE!  that  favours  poets4  rhyme, 

I list  beneath  thy  banner ; 

Assist  me  with  a lay  divine, 

In  praise  of  charming  Anna. 

Her  shape  is  perfect  symmetry, 

And  graceful  is  her  manner; 

And,  more  than  pelf,  all  men  agree, 
They  value  charming  Anna. 

A little  Cupid  in  each  eye, 

Doth  sit  with  bow  and  arrow ; 

And  every  youth  is  sure  to  die, 

Who  looks  on  charming  Anna. 

Content  with  her,  I’d  be  through  life, 
A tinker  or  a tanner; 

For  bliss  must  sure  attend  a wife, 
That’s  like  my  charming  Anna, 
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The  Forlorn  Maid =» 

Heuer  before  published* 

Quite  pensive  with  sorrow,  I wander  alone, 
41on°*  the  green  meadows  and  shades, 
Once  scenes  of  delight,  for  ever  now  down, 
And  anguish  most  bitter,  pervades. 

For  there  with  myshepherdl  often  didstray, 
But  ah!  cruel  fate  thou  hast  torn  him  away? 

Sweet  Philomel’s  notes  no  longer  invite. 
They  bring  former  pleasures  to  view  ; 
The  odorous  grove  affords  no  delight. 

For  there  my  swain  vow’d  to  be  true. 
And  dear  to  each  other  we  nappy  did 
stray,  ' ' 

|3ut  ah ! cruel  Fate  thou  hast  torn  him  away. 

If  to  the  village  I chance  to  repair. 

And  rustics  in  rural  sport  see. 

Quickly  I shim  the  gay  scene  with  despair, 
For  now  it  has  no  charms  for  me. 

There  with  my  shepherd  I often  did 
stray,  . 

Sut  ah!  cruel  Fate  thou  hast  torn  him  sm  aJ® 
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Polly  Higginbotham* 

Sang  by  Mr.  Mathews. 

IN  Chester  Town,  a man  there  dwelt. 
Not  rich  as  Cresus,  but  a Buck ; 

The  pangs  of  love  he  clearly  felt. 

And  his  name  was  Thomas  Clutterbuck, 
The  lady  he  did  most  approve, 

Most  guineas  gold  had  got  ’em ; 

And  Clutterbuck  fell  deep  in  love 
With  Polly  Higginbotham  1 

0 Tommy  Clutterbuck ! and  Polly 

Higginbotham ! 

1 sing  the  loves,  the  smiling  loves 

Of  Clutterbuck  and  Higginbotham ! 

A little  trip  he  did  propose, 

Upon  the  Dee,  he  got  ’em ; 

The  wind  blew  high,  he  blew  his  nose , 
And  sung  to  Polly  Higginbotham 
The  strain  was  sweet,  the  stream  was  deep. 
He  thought  his  notes  had  caught  her  $ 
]But  she  alas ! first  fell  asleep, 

And  then  fell  in  the  water ! ! 

0 Polly  Higginbotham ! she  went  to 

the  bottom ! 

1 sing  the  death,  the  doleful  death* 

Of  pretty  Polly  Higginbotham  J 
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Yet  still  he  strain'd  his  little  throat* 

To  love  he  did  invite  her ; 

And  never  miss'd  her,  till  the  boat 
He  thought  went  rather  lighter. 

And  when  he  found  that  she  was  gone* 
The  summum  of  his  wishes ; 

He  boldly  paid  the  waterman, 

And  jump'd  among  the  fishes  ! 

0 Polly  Higginbotham, 

Here  I come  to  the  bottom  1 

1 sing  the  death,  the  double  death, 
Of  Clutterbuck  and  Higginbotham, 

Hound  Chester  stalks  the  river  ghosts 
Of  this  young  man  and  fair  maid ; 

His  head  is  like  a salmon  trout, 

And  her  tail  is  like  a mermaid  1 

MORAL. 

Learn  this  ye  constant  lovers  all. 

Who  dwell  in  merry  Ireland, 

The  way  to  shun  a wafc'ry  grave, 

Is  making  love  on  dry  land . 

Oh ! Tommy  Clutterbuck  ! 

And  Polly  Higginbotham ! 

So  sing  the  ghosts,  the  river  ghosts. 
Of  Clutterbuck  and  Higginbotham  f 
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A~dotvn  in  the  Valley . 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Bland  at  VauxhalL 

DID  you  ne’er  hear  a tale, 

How  a youth  in  the  vale. 

Ask’d  a damsel  to  grant  him  a kiss ; 

When  this  pretty  maid  cry’d, 
u No,  it  must  be  denied,” 

Yet  all  the  while  she  wish’d  to  say  u yes.’* 
For  when  on  her  pillow, 

She  sigh’d  for  the  willow, 

Where  Edward  first  saw  pretty  Sally. 

Or  rather  in  truth,  she  sigh’d  for 
the  youth, 

A-down,  a-down,  down  in  the  valley* 

Did  you  ne’er  hear  it  said, 

When  he  ask’d  her  to  wed, 

And  told  her,  true  love  prompted  so ; 
How  this  silly  maid  spoke, 

To  be  sure  ’twas  in  joke, 

For  she  answer’d  him  “ jShephed,  no,  no,” 
Yet  wheft  on  her  pillow, 

She  sigh’d  for  the  willow, 

Where  Edward  first  saw  pretty  Sally. 

Or  rather  in  truth,  She  sigh’d  for 
the  youth, 

A-down,  a-down,  down  in  the  valley. 
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But  alii  now  you  shall  find. 

How  this  maid  chang’d  her  mind, 
When  a twelvemonth  had  pass’d  after  this ; 
For  when  he  next  press’d 
At  the  church  to  be  bless’d, 

O she  answer’d  “ dear  shepherd,  yes,  yes!’5 
Nor  when  on  her  pillow, 

More  sigh’d  for  the  willow, 

Where  Edward  first  saw  pretty  Sally : 
But  bless’d  the  fond  day,  they  to 
church  flew  away, 

A-down,  a-down,  down  in  the  valley. 


Captain  Noraghpn. 

Sung  in  the  “ Castle  of  Sorento” 

ARRAH!  what  a big  nose 

Had  the  bold  Captain  Noraghcn, 
Fat  Holaway  he  pull’d  it, 

Till  he  made  him  to  roar  again. 
Whack,  fa!  de  riddel, 

Shoot  him  through  the  middle^ 
Whack,  fal  de  riddel. 

Ah  ! well  a-day ! 

Whack,  fal  de  riddel,  ; 
Through  captain,  the  middle ; 
Och ! shoot  Paddy  Holloway. 

K 
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Both  chose  me  their  second. 

And  I gave  my  word  quite  loth  ; 

For  second  man  to  two  men. 

Is  one  man  that's  third  to  both. 

Whack,  fal,  &e. 

We  met  by  a duck  pond, 

Cries  bold  Captain  Noraghon, 

€t  Pat  Holloway,  HI  shoot  you. 

You  never  shall  snore  again.’* 

Whack,  fal,  &c.  , 

The  Captain  miss'd  Pat, 

For  it  was  not  a lucky  shot ; 

Pat  Holloway  fir'd  next, 

And  a very  good  duck  be  shot. 

Whack,  fal,  &c. 

Then  I stepp'd  in  between  'em, 

'Twas  full  time  to  take  it  up ; 

For  a duel  is  one  shot  a piece , 

And  then  make  it  up. 

Whack,  fal,  &c.  j 
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The  Almanack-Maker . 

Sung  in  the  “ Lake  of  Lausanne.” 

OH ! Father  had  a happy  knack 
Of  cooking  up  an  almanack ; 

He  could  tell,  very  well. 

Very  well,  he  could  tell, 

Of  eclipses  and  wars, 

Of  Venus  and  Mars  ; 

When  plo'ts  were  prevented ; 

Penny  posts  were  invented ; 

Of  Rome’s  dire  reproaches ; 

And  the  first  hackney  coaches. 

And  he  always  foresaw 
There’d  be  frost  or  be  thaw  ; 

Much  sun  or  much  sleet, 

Much  rain,  or  much  heat. 

Or  the  fourth , or  the  seventh  ; 

Or  the  eighth , or  the  eleventh ; 

Or  the  twelfth,  or  the  fifteenth  ; 

Or  the  thirtieth , or  the  sixteenths 
But  to  guard  against  laughter 
He  wisely  guess, 

That  there’d  be  more  or  less. 

Day  before  or  day  after. 

Oh!  father  had  a jolly  knack 
Of  cooking  up  an  almanack ! 
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He  could  tell  very  well, 

Very  well  he  could  tell. 

Of  aches  and  of  pains, 

In  the  loins  and  the  reins ; 

In  the  back  and  the  toes; 

In  the  lips  and  the  nose  : . 

On  a red  letter  day, 

When  the  bank-clerks  play  ; 

When  tempests  would  clatter, 

And  earthquakes  would  shatter; 

WThen  comets  would  run, 

And  the  world  be  undone. 

Yet  still  there  was  laughter. 

For  people  would  cry, 

“ Though  he  says  we’re  to  die, 

“ It  may  be  to-day  or  day  after/* 
Light  and  dark,  high  water  mark ; 

Signs  the  skies  in,  southing  rising, 

Verse  terrific,  hieroglyphic; 
Astronomical,  all  so  comical. 

O ! father  had  a jolly  knack 
Of  cooking  up  an  almanack! 

The  Advantages  of  Law. 

(Never  Published.) 

Attornies  lead  a pleasant  life, 

They  profit  by  their  neighbours’  strife; 
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In  splendid  mansions  rich  and 
They  make  their  clients  dearly  pay. 

(Spoken.)— Yon  must  know  I was  a 
lawyer’s  clerk  myself,  up  to  a few  secrets 
of  the  glorious  profession,  and  understand 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  a 

Declaration,  replication  ; 

Fieiri  facias,  special  capias ; 

Affidavit,  devastavit ; 

Clausum  fregit,  non  elegit; 

Non  est  factum,  nudum  pactum ; 
Democatur,  allocatur ; 

And  a sham  plea,  misnomer  ; 

Nil  debet,  mulla  bona. 

In  Four-courts  Hall  I take  my  fee, 
Then  give  a rule,  or  file  a plea ; 

I sign  a writ,  or  put  in  bail. 

And  then  at  coffee-house  regale. 

( Spoken.) — There  I meet  with  oth 
limbs  of  the  law,  and  we  talk  over  the 
multifarious  concerns  we  are  engaged  m ; 
«<  yon  had  better  not  go  on  with  that 
action  vou  are  engaged  in,  (cries  Lawyer 
Drainall)  the  defendat’s  a married  woman, 


and  intends  to  plead  her  coverture  ; and 
your  client  will  have  all  the  costs  to  pay.” 
“ The  devil  he  will,  says  I,  then  if  mine 
don’t,,  yours  shall — that’s  all ! or  damme 
but  I’ll  tickle  her  with  a 

Declaration,  &c. 

At  last  the  defendant  goes  to  jail, 

To  save  his  good  sufficient  bail ; 

The  lawyer  works  the  plaintiff’s  cash. 
And  heavyfees,  soonmakehim  smash. 

{Spoken.) — -And  then  you  see  we  come 
in  for  another  job,  because  the  plaintiff 
becomes  a bankrupt,  and  his  effects  after 
passing  through  the  legal  sieve , pays  in 
three  years,  a dividend  of  three  pence  in 
the  pound.— To  be  sure,  we  sometimes 
get  our  knuckles  rapped,  about  the 
enormous  length  of  our  bills.  I remem  j 
ber  delivering  one  in  the  long  vacation, 
that  measured  seventeen  yards  and  a half 
ell  voide — my  client  stormed  furiously, 
“ Lord,  (says  I)  what  signifies  grumb- 
ling ? it  is  only  a Jevo  extra  costs .”  Let 
the  cause  go  which  way  it  will,  poor  devils 
of  clients  must  always  pay  the  piper  for 
their  coaches  to  and  f rom  the  Four  Courts. 
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Rattling  down  to  the  assizes  in  post  chaises, 
tavern  bills  and  travelling  expences,  and 
if  any  unconscionable  fellow  has  tne 
effrontery  to  such  reasonable  charges, 
they  compel  payment  with  a 

Declaration,  replication, 


The  Spruce  Mr . Clark . 

THE  spruce  Mr.  Clark 
Was  a young  Essex  spark, 

A farmer  uxorious  and  rich ; 

He  lov’d  dearly,  to  his  life, 

Fried  bacon  and  his  wife  ; 

And,  says  he, ‘ my  duck  we’ll  claim  the  flitch.’ 

Mrs.  Clark  (’twas  in  bed) 

Lov’d  bacon,  she  Eaid, 

But  she  vow’d  she’d  no  more  see  it  spoil  d ; 
Crying,  “ Clark  you’re  quite  mistaken, 
If  you  thinks  to  fry  that  bacon  ; . 

I insists  it  every  bit  shall  be  boil  d< 

Mr.  Clark,  though  ’twas  night, 
Jump’d  in  bed  bolt  upright, 


enraged  at  his  rib,  by  his  side  ; 
-And,  says  he,  “ now  madammark ! 
T,„  , lh10’  I love  you,  Mrs.  Clark, 

1 11  oe  d d if  it  sha’nt  all  be  fried.” 


The  dispute  ran  so  high,  > 

’Twixt  a boil  and  a fry“ 

That  Clark,  though  he  argued  it  roundly ; 
Put  an  end  to  all  turmoiling, 

As  to  roasting  or  to  boiling, 
basting  Mrs.  Clark  very  soundly. 

These  turtles,  no  doubt. 

Very  soon  found  out, 
lhattheir  claimto  the  flitch  must  be  shaken* 
Ihey  had  children  bilthe  as  larks, 
hat  all  the  little  Clarks 
Were  mark’d  with  a rasher  of  bacon f 


Miss  Bailey* 

A Captain  bold  in  Halifax, 

Who  liv’d  in  country  quarters, 
Seduc  cl  a maid  tljat  hang<d  herself 
wne  morning  in  her  garters; 
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His  wicked  conscience  smited  him, 

He  lost  his  stomach  daily  ; 

He  took  to  drinking  ratifia, 

And  thought  upon  Miss  bailey. 

O Miss  Bailey,  unfortunate  Miss 
Bailey,  &c. 

One  night  betimes  he  went  to  bed. 

For  he  had  caught  a fever, 

Says  he,  I’m  not  a handsome  man, 

" But  I’m  a gay  deceiver. 

His  candle,  just  at  twelve  o’clock, 

Began  to  burn  paley, 

A ghost  tript  up  to  his  bed-side, 

And  said,  Behold  Miss  Bailey! 

Avaunt,  Miss  Bailey,  then  he  cried, 

Thy  face  looks  white,  not  mealy  • 

Says  she,  O cruel  captain  Smith, 

You’ve  used  me  ungenteely ; 

The  crowner’s  ’quest  goes  hard  with  me 
For  I have  acted  fair!), 

And  Parson  Brigs  wont  bury  me. 
Although  I’m  dead,  Miss  Bailey. 

Poor  ghost,  says  he,  since  you  and  I, 
Accounts  must  once  lor  all  close, 

I have  got  a one  pound  note, 

In  my  regimental  small  clothes ; 
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’Twill  bribe  the  sexton  for  your  grave ; 

The  ghost  then  vanish’d  gaily, 

Crying,  Heavens  bless  you  Captain  Smith, 
Remember  poor  Miss  Bailey  ! 

Next  morn  his  man  rapp’d  at  the  door,— 
O John,  says  he,  come  dress  me  ; 

Miss  Bailey’s  got  my  one  pound  note 
Cried  John,  good  Heaven  bless  me  ? 

I should’nt  care  if  she  had  ta’en 
No  more  than  all  your  riches  ; 

But  with  your  one  pound  note  i’faith, 
She’s  ta’en  your  leather  breeches  ! 

O ! Miss  Bailey,  the  wicked  ghost, 
Miss  Bailey. 


I was  the  Boy  for  Bewitching  them . 

I was  the  boy  for  bewitching  ’em, 
Whether  good  humour’d  or  coy ; 

All  cried,  when  I was  beseeching  them, 
Do  what  you  will  with  me  joy. 
Daughters,  be  cautious  and  steady. 
Mammies  would  cry  out  for  fear. 

Won’t  you  take  care  now  of  Teddy? 
Qhi  he’s  the  devil  my  dear  ! 

For  I was  the  boy, 
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From  ev’ry  quarter  I gathered  ?em 
Very  few  rivals  had  I ; 

If  I found  any  I leather’d  ’em 
That  made  ’em  plaguily  shy. 

Pat  Mooney  my  Shelagh  once  meeting* 
I twigg’d  him  beginning  his  clack  ; 

Says  he,  at  my  heart  I’ve  a beating., 

Says  I,  then  take  one  at  your  back. 

For  I am  the  boy,  &c. 

Many  a lass  that  would  fly  away. 

When  other  wooers  but  spoke  ; 

Once  if  I look’d  her  a die-away, 

There  was  an  end  of  the  joke* 

Beauties,  no  matter  how  cruel, 

Hundreds  of  lads  though  they’d  cross’d, 

When  I came  nigh  to  them,  jewel, 
Melted  like  mud  in  a frost. 

For  I was  the  boy,  &c. 


Listen  to  a Sailor  Boy* 

YE  who  unmov’d  behold  a storm, 

Who  patience  in  distress  can  bear ; 
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The  firmest  frost  it  might  deform, 

When  greatest  dangers  drawing  near. 
Then  listen  to  a sailor  boy. 
Shipwreck’d  and  in  distress. 

In  vain  the  cords  they  were  prepaid, 

For  now  the  seas  ran  mountain  high ; 
And  o’er  the  ship  they  threw  a shade, 
And  nought  but  water  with  the  sky. 

> Then  listen,  &c. 

Lifted  on  gathering  waves  he  flew, 

Her  shatter’d  top  near  in  the  skies ; 
Borne  o’er  a calent  reef,  tis  true, 
Wreck’d  me  amidst  despairing  cries. 

* Then  listen,  &c. 


The  Shipwreck, 

AVERT  yon  omen,  gracious  Heaven* 
The  ugly  scud, 

By  winds  resistless  driven, 

Kisses  the  flood. 

How  hard  the  lot  for  Sailors  cast, 

That  they  should  roam 
For  years  to  perish  thus  at  last* 

Insight  of  home! 


For  if  the  coming  gale  we  mourn, 

A tempest  grows, 

Our  vessel’s  shatter’d  so  and  torn, 

That  down  she  goes  ! 

The  tempest  comes,  while  meteors  red 
Portentous  fly 

And  now  we  touch  old  ocean’s  bed. 

Now  reach  the  sky  ! 

# On  sable  wings  in  gloomy  fight. 

Fiends  seem  to  wait, 

To  snatch  us  in  this  dreadful  night. 

Dark  as  our  fate  : 

Unless  some  kind,  some  pittying  power. 
Should  interpose, 

She  labours  so  within  this  hour 
Down  she  goes. 

But  see,  on  rosy  pinions  borne, 

O’er  the  mad  deep. 

Reluctant  beams  the  sorrowing  morn, 
With  us  to  weep  : 

Deceitful  sorrow  cheerless  light, 

Dreadful  to  think, 

The  morn  is  risen  in  endless  night 
Our  hopes  to  sink ! 

She  splits ! she  parts— Thro’slices  driven 
The  water  flows  ; 
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Adieu,  ve  friends,  have  mercy,  Heaven* 
For  down  she  goes. 


Crippled  Jack  of  Trafalgar . 

With  shatter’d  limbs  Jack  came  from  sea, 
’Cause  how  he  stood  the  tether, 

With  heart  as  firm  as  oaken  tree, 

That  stands  the  wind  and  weather  ; 
What  tho’  his  timbers  they  are  gone, 

And  he’s  a slave  to  tipple, 

No  better  sailor  e’er  was  born 
Than  Jack  the  honour’d  cripple. 

A grapeshot  lopp’d  his  starboard  wing, 
That  chill’d  not  his  endeavour ; 

But  while  he  fought  for  England’s  King, 
His  daylights  clos’d  for  ever. 

Tho’  lame  and  blind,  and  but  one  arm, 

To  raise  the  magic  tipple, 

He’s  gain’d  in  war  the  noble  palm, 

For  Jack’s  an  honest  cripple. 

With  rudder  gone,  and  rigging  tore, 

A wreck  in  port  he’s  towing, 

Yet  while  he  bled  at  every  pore, 

His  dauntless  heart  was  glowing. 
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One  joy  on  earth  alone  he  craves, 
Which  is  the  magic  tipple  ; 

And  when  at  last  pale  death  he  braves, 
He’ll  die  an  honour’d  cripple. 


The  Token . 

THE  breeze  was  fresh,  the  ship  in  stays, 
Each  breaker  hush’d,  the  shore  ahaze, 
When  Jack  no  more  on  duty  call’d, 

His  true-love’s  tokens  overhaul’d ; 

The  broken  gold,  the  braided  hair, 

The  tender  motto  writ  so  fair, 

Upon  his  ’bacon-box  he  views, 

Nancy  the  poets  lovely  muse, 

‘ If  you  loves  I,  as  I love  you, 

‘ No  pair  so  happy  as  us  two.’ 

The  storm,  that  like  a shapeless  wreck, 
Had  strew’d  with  rigging  all  the  deck, 
That  Tars  for  sharks  had  given  a feast, 
And  left  the  ship  a hulk — had  ceas’d : 
When  Jack  as  with  his  messmates  dear 
He  shar’d  the  grog,  their  hearts  to  cheer. 
Took  from  his  ’bacco-box  a quid, 

And  spelt,  for  comfort,  o’er  the  lid, 

‘ If  you  loves  I,  &c. 
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The  battle  that  with  with  horror  grim. 
Had  madly  ravag’d  life  and  limb, 

Had  scuppers  drench’dwith  human  gore, 
And  widow’d  many  a wife — was  o’er  ; 
When  Jack  to  his  companions  dear 
First  pay’d  the  tribute  of  a tear, 

Then,  as  his  ’bacco-box  he  held, 

Restor’d  him  comfort  as  he  spell’d, 

‘If  you  loves  I,’  &c. 

The  voyage  that  had  been  long  and  hard, 
But  that  had  yielded  full  reward, 

That  brought  each  sailor  to  his  friend 
Happy  and  rich — was  at  an  end : 

When  Jack,  his  toils  and  perils  o’er, 
Beheld  his  Nancy  on  the  shore, 

He  then  the  ’bacco-box  display’d, 

And  cried,  and  seiz’d  the  yielding  maid, 

‘ If  you  loves  I,’  &c. 
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Ihe  Old  Maid. 

Sung  at  Sadler’s  Wells, 

ADOWN  a green  valley  there  liv’d  an  old  maid, 

' qheb  fD?  -Sl  ;:xty’  her  chanr,s  were  in  fade  j ’ 
She  of  waiting  for  husbands  was  weary  - 

4n7^r°TnStrOUSIy  rich>  that  for  me  was  enough  j, 
And  sadly  I wanted  to  linger  the  stuff,  ® f 

So  says  I,  S£  will  you  marry  my  deary 

Pretty  deary  J 

Oh  fal  fal  la,  See. 

And  l6;  y^TbarraSS  me  COmi'ng‘  to  wob, 

“ bl"b-  b“  *' 

For  her  cheeks  of  the  roses  were  wearv- 
bays  she,  lam  told  you’re  a sad  little  man, 

Awr^ear  ?retty  griis  that  ypu  «*». 

Say«  I,  doiifc  believe  it  my  deary  ] 

Pretty  deary,  &c. 

beau,  h ’ mean  tIme>  came  a tall  Irish 

OiiTnf°k ?e/  In  P0cket  was  peery ; 

That  - r?S  Ca  r , ac^s  suck  a sheep’s  eye  threw  he, 

^ So  LS  «^«he  call’d  me,S 

he  addled  me  out  of  my  deary  » 

Pretty  deary  \ 

Oh  fal  iai.  Sec. 
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Mr . Lobski. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Liston* 

Young  Lobski  said  to  his  ugly  wife. 

I’m  off  to-morrow  to  fish  my  life  ; 

Says  Mrs.  Lobski,  I’m  sure  yoaan’t. 

But  you  brute  you’re  going  to  gallivant. 

To  gallivant,  &c. 

What  Mrs.  Lobski  said  was  right, 

Gay  Mr.  Lokski  staid  out  all  night ; 

He  ne’er  went  to  fish,  ’tis  known  very  well, 
But  where  he  went,  I shall  not  tell. 

Next  morn  Mr.  Lobski  knew 

He  had  caught  no  fish,  so  he  bought  a few ; 

Thinks  he,  my  wife  won’t  smoke  my  plot, 

And  she  will  bitey  though  th e fish  did  not. 

When  Lobski  to  his  spouse  drew  near, 

Says  she,  what  sport  have  you  had,  my  dear  ? 
The  river,  (says  she)  is  full  of  water  rats,^ 

So  I’ve  only  caught  you  a dozen  sprats . 

A dozen  sprats,  base  man,  says  she, 

What  ! catch  in  the  river  the  fish  of  the  sea  ? 
You  can  throw  a /owg  line , Mr.  Lobski,  I know, 
But  its  clear  you  can  draw  a much  longer  bow . 


MORAL. 


jLet  all  men  who  are  frail  in  flesh, 
Observe  salt  water  is  not  fresh  ; 
for  wives  their  husbands  will  condemn. 
Who  think  with  sprats  to  gudgeon  them. 


The  Power  of  Music. 

Song  in  the  “ Aldelmorn ; or,  the  Outlaw/* 

jOLD  Orpheus  play’d  so  well,  tis  said, 

That  whene’er  he  touch’d  his  fiddle, 

WHd  beasts  and  flocks,  streams,  woods,  and  rockf^ 
Danc’d  about  to  his  hey  diddle  diddle. 

Here  figures  cut,  a tower  so  stout. 

These  figures  in  a fountain ; 

While  a,  sea-port-town  the  dance  leads  down. 

And  goes  back  to  back  with  a mountaina 
Singtweedle,  tweedlte,  was  not  he, 

The  prince  of,  catgut  scrapers  ? 

See  (rang’d  in  pairs)  twelve  dancing  bears 9 
Go  as  fast  as  e’er  they  can  go ; 

A lively  pig , performs  a jig, 

And  a graceful  goose  a fandango. 

While  an  arm  of  tke^sea^  introduced  by  a tree% 
To  a fair  young  whale  advances, 

And*  making  a leg,  cries  Miss  may  I beg?’* 

“ Your  fn  for  the  two  next  dances/* 

Sing  tweedle,  tweedle,  was  not  he? 

The  prince  of  catgut  servers  ? 
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Jack  of  all  Trades . 

(Never  before  Published.) 

Tune — Drops  of  Brandy  ” 

AS  Jack  of  all  trades  I am  known. 

Through  village  and  city  I forage ; 

My  talents,  wherever  I roam, 

Just  furnishes  salt  to  my  porage. 

At  every  thing  I’ve  a knack, 

Though  brought  up  a barber  at  Warwick  ; 

And  it  was  but  a week  or  two  . back, 

I found  out  a cure  for  the  cholic  ! 

Rum  ti  idditv,  &c. 

At  painting  Pm  reckon’d  no  fool; 

On  the  fiddle  I’m  thought  a good  scraper; 

Can  make  myself  handy  at  school, 

To  teach  the  young  ladies  to  caper. 

I make  powders  to  physic  a horse. 

To  keep  him  from  taking  a fright,  Sir; 

And  can  make  a Circassian  wash. 

To  scour  the  African  white,  Sir. 

&um  ti,  &c. 

Among  other  things  that  I do, 

I make  love  in  a stile  so  bewitching. 

That  most  female  hearts  I subdue, 

From  the  drawing-room  down  to  the  kitchen. 
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To  marry  a charming  }roimg  lass, 

I ply’ci  her  with  amorous  .speeches* 

Bur.  lucky,  before  we  made  fast, 

I found  she  would  fight  for  the  breeches  ! 

.Rum  ti5  <&c. 

It  was  in  Hibernia's  lan d. 

Where  the  girls  are  so  merry  and  frisky? 

A pretty  good  living  I earn’d, 

By  selling  of  Iniskone  Whiskey . 

But  as  I was  fond  of  a drop, 

I was  certain  no  good  would  come  of  it5 
So  l prudently  shut  up  the  shop, 

For  fear  I might  swalloio  the  profit ! 

Rum  tij  See. 


Liquor , Lazv,  and  Love * 

(Never  published,) 

How'  happy  is  the  man. 

Who  never  felt  a pang. 

From  arrows  through  his  heart  shot  by  Cupid 
He  never  racks  his  mind. 

To  make  a woman  k ind, 

Nor  by  her  smiles  so  fickle  is  deluded. 

That  man  must  happy  be. 

Who  keeps  for  ever  free. 

From  €t  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  law 


Kb  care  doth  him  invade, 

Nor  is  he  e’er  afraid, 

Of  the  Marshal  s rude “ shoulder-tajiping  claw'1 

And  he  is  happy  too. 

Who  drinks  of  liquors  few. 

And  makes  a life  of  temperance  his  pride; 
He  never  loses  time, 

By  riotting  in  wine. 

But  takes  unclouded  reason  for  a guide. 

Kind  Fortune  prithee  grant. 

Through  life  I may  not  want, 

Ample  means  to  conquer  every  evil ; 

For  Liquor,  Law,  and  Love, 
Vexations  ever  prove, 

And  if  a man’s  in  either  its  the  devil „ 


Love  and  Brandy. 

A LANDLADY  of  France,  she  lov’d  an  officer, 
tis  said. 

And  this  officer  he  dearly  lov’d  her  brandy,  oh  ! 

Sigh'd  she,  I love  this  officer,  although  his  nose 
is  red, 

And  his  legs  are  what  his  regiment  call  bandy, 
oh ! 

But  when  the  bandy  officer  was  order’d  to  the 
coast, 

How  she  tore  her  lovely  locks,  thatf  look'd  so 
sandy,  oh  ! 
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Adieu  my  soul  ( says  she)  if  you  write,  pray 
pay  the  post, 

But,  before  we  part,  let’s  take  a drop  of  bran- 
dy, oh  V* 

She  filled  him  out  a bumper,  just  before  he  left 
the  town, 

And  another  for  herself,  so  neat  and  handy,  oh  ! 

So  they  kept  their  spirits  up,  by  pouring  spirits 
down, 

For  love  is  like  the  cholic  cur’d  with  brandy,  oh  l 

Take  a bottle  on’t  (says  she)  for  you’re  going  in- 
to camp. 

In  your  tent  you  know,  my  love,  ’twill  be  the 
dandy,  oh  ! 

You’re  right  (says  he)  my  life,  for  a tent  is 
▼eyy  damp. 

And  ’tis  better,  with  my  tent,  to  take  some 
brandy,  oh  !” 


Joan  is  as  good  as  my  Lady . 

NEAT  Nelly,  the  milk-maid,  in  short-waisted 
gown. 

All  the  airs  of  the  fashion  puts  on ; 

And  emulates  all  the  fine  ladies  in  town, 

As  she  flirts  and  coquets  it  with  John ; 
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-Has  the  same  vapid  stare,  the  same  slide,  the 
Same  bob. 

The  same  sigh,  without  feeling  or  passion  ; 
With  the  same  rise  and  fall  bids  her  bosom  to 
throb. 

As  the  rantipole  woman  of  fashion* 

To  dress  fine  and  shewy,  the  men  to  entrap, 

They  both  have  an  equal  regard  ; 

The  lady  owes  only  ten  pounds  for  a cap, 

While  the  milkmaid  pays  ten  pence  a yard  : 

So  that,  when  at  distance,  they’ve  both  the  same 
charms. 

To  excite  in  the  fellows  a passion  ; 

The  same  fine  display  of  bare  necks  and  red  arms2 
Both  in  Nell  and  the  lady  of  fashion. 

Thus  the  proverb  *s  revers’d : Ywas  the  former 
remark. 

And  I believe  the  thing's  pretty  near  right. 

As  my  lady,  that  Joan  was  as  good  in  the  dark. 
For  Joan  is  as  good  in  the  light. 

So  I’d  have  the  fine  ladies  about  them  to  look. 
And  to  have  for  themselves  some  compassion, 
That  the  beaus  should  mistake  the  pert  house- 
maid or  cook. 

For  a rantipole  woman  of  fashion 


The  Old  Maid's  Levee • 

Tune. — “ the  bold  dragoon.** 

A MAIDEN  sure  there  was,  she  was  ugly,  olds 
and  tough, 

But  lovers  she  found  plentiful,  because  she  had  the 
stuff. 

With  her  leering,  sneering,  lovers  queering  | 
Och  ! she  could  be  sporting  some. 

For  every  afternoon. 

To  her  levee  they  would  courting  come, 
With  a whack,  row  de  dow,  dow, 

Fal  lal,  de  riddy,  iddy. 

Whack,  row  de  dow. 

An  alderman  came  first,  like  a turtle,  I declare. 

If  she  had  married  him,  there  would  of  turtles 
been  a pair,  ' 

With  his  waddle,  twaddle,  empty  noddle. 
Belly  round,  and  wig  so  spruce,  Sir  ; 

But  she  told  him  soon, 

All  he  could  do  would  be  no  use,  Sir,  &c. 

An  attorney  too,  there  was,  with  him  the  cash 
ran  shy. 

He  came  Iii  Hymen’s  court,  he  said,  with  her  a 
cause  to  try, 

With  Ms  smirks  and  jerks,  his  daws  and  quirks. 
She  never  had  confuted  him ; 

But  the  cause  was  ended  soon. 

And  Miss  M‘Cann  non-suited  him3  &e9 
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*fhe  next  that  came  a-courting  to  the  lovely  Miss 
M?Cann, 

Was  a foreign  music-master  sure,  but  he  was  not 
her  man, 

With  his  shaking,  quaking,  ballad-making, 
His  fiddle-stick,  and  music-paper  ; 

“ Och  ! (says  she)  you're  out  of  tune. 
So  get  along  you  catgut  ^scraper,”  &c. 

feut  the  boy  that  won  her  heart,  you  soon  shall 
understand, 

An  Irishman  he  was,  with  his  shillelaH  in  his  hand  ; 

With  whiskey,  friskey,  all  so  brisk-e, 
Gramachree  did  sing  so  sweetly, 

That  to  church  he  led  them  soon. 

And  her  money-bags  he  rummag’d  neat- 
ly,  &c. 


hamlet . 

V 

A HERO’S  life  I sing. 

His  story  shall  my  pen  mark, 

He  was  hot  the  king,  . 

But  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark ; 

His  mamma  was  young, 

The  crown  she  had  her  eyes  on ; 

Her  husband  stopp’d  her  tongue, 

She  stopp’d  his  ears  with  poison. 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  ni,  rol,  rumpti,  udy, 
Tweedle,  deedle  eh  ! ri,  fol,  rumpti,  doodle  eh  l 
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When  she  had  kill’d  the  king. 

She  ogl’d  much  his  brother. 

And  having  slain  one  spouse, 

She  quickly  got  another. 

And  this  so  soon  did  she, 

And  was  so  great  a sinner, 

The  funeral  bak’d  meats. 

Serv’d  for  the  wedding  dinner. 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &e, 

Now  Hamlet  sweet,  her  son, 

No  bully  or  bravado, 

Of  love  felt  hot  the  flame, 

And  so  went  to  Burnado. 

“ Gh  ! sir,”  says  one,  u we’ve  seen* 

A sight  with  monstrotis  sad  eye 
And  this  was  nothing  but— = 

The  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  daddy. 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &e. 

Just  at  the  time  it  rose, 

And  sighing,  said,  “ List  ! Hammy  ; 
Your  mother  is  the  snake 

That  poison’d  me ; or  d— — me. 

And  now  I’m  gone  below. 

Ail  over  sulph’rous  flame,  boy  ; 

That  your  dad  should  be  on  fire, 

You’il  own’s  a burning  shame,  boy.” 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &c. 

Just  at  the  time  he  spoke. 

The  morn  was  breaking  thro’  dell, 

Up  jump’d  a cock,  and  cry’d, 
Cock-a-doodie,  doodle  * 
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c<  I’mnow  cocksure  of  going, 

Preserve  you  from  all  evil; 

You  to  your  mother  walk, 

And  I’ll  walk  to  the  d-  - 1.** 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &c. 

Hamlet  lov’d  a maid. 

Calumny  had  pass’d  her ; 

She  never  had  play’d  tricks  : 

’Cause — nobody  had  ask’d  her : 

Madness  seiz’d  her  wits. 

Poor  Lord  Chamb’rlain’s  daughter, 

She  jump’d  into  a pond. 

And  went  to  heav’n  by  water. 

Tooral,  looral,  lay, 

No  matter  now  for  that, 

A play  they  made,  and  shamm’d  it ; 

The  audience , Claudius  was. 

And  he  got  up  and  d d it, 

He  vow’d  he’d  see  no  more, 

He  felt  a wond’rous  dizziness, 

And  then  for  candles  call’d, 

To  make  light  of  the  bus’ness. 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &c* 

A fencing  match  had  they, 

The  Queen  drinks  as  they  try  too, 

Says  she,  c O king.  I’m  kill’d  ;* 

Says  Laertes,  ‘ So  am  I too.* 

€ And  so  am  I,*  cries  Ham. 

What,  can  all  these  things  true  be  ? 

4 What,  are  you  dead  ?’  says  the  king. 

6 Yes,  sir,  and  so  shall  you  be.* 

Tooral,  looral,  lay, 
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So  then  he  stabb’d  his  liege, 

Then  fell  on  Ophy’s  brother  ; 

And  so  the  Danish  court, 

All  tumbl'd  one  on  t’other. 

To  celebrate  these  deeds, 

Which  are  for  no  false  shamlet, 

Ev’ry  village  small, 

Henceforth  was  call’d  a Hamlet • 

Tooral,  looral,  lay,  &c. 


Kitty  of  Colerain. 

AS  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping, 
With  a pitcher  of  milk  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tum- 
bled, 

And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  water’d  the  plain. 
Oh  ! what  shall  I do  now,  ’twas  looking  at  you  now. 
Sure,  .sure  such  a pitcher  I’ll  ne’er  meet  again: 
;T\tas  the  pride  of  my  dairy,  oh  ! Barney 
Me.  Cleary, 

You’re  sent  as  a plague  to  the  girls  of  Colerain 

I sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her, 
That  such  a misfortune  should  give  her  such 
pain  ; 

A kiss  then  I gave  her,  and  before  I did  leave  her, 
She  vow’d  for  such  pleasure  she’d  break  it  again. 
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?Jwas  hay-making  season,  I can’t  tell  the  reason. 
Misfortune  wiil  nev^r  come  single,  *tis  plain,. 

For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty’s  disastor, 

The  devil  a pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine, 

••••••••• 

The  Sprig  of  Shiielah. 

OH,  love  is  the  soul  of  a neat  Irishman, 

He  loves  all  the  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can, 

With  his  sprig  of  shiielah  and  shamrock  so  green; 
His  heart  is  good  humour’d,  tis  honest  and  sound, 
No  malice  or  hatred  is  there  to  be  found  ; 

He  courts  and  he  marries,  he  drinks  and  he  fights, 
For  love,  all  for  love,  for  in  that  he  delights, 
With  his  sprig  of  shiielah,  and  shamrock  sogreen. 

Who  has  ecer  had  the  luck  to  see  Donnybrook  fair, 
An  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  is  there, 

With  hissprig  of  Shiielah,  and  shamrock  se  green. 
His  cloaths  spick  and  span  new  without  e4er  a 
speck, 

A neat  Barcelona  tied  round  his  neat  neck. 

He  goes  to  a tent,  and  he  spends  his  half-crown, 
He  meets  with  a friend,  and  for  love  knocks  hin> 
down, 

With  his  sprig  of  shiielah,  and  shamrock  so 
green* 

At  evening  returning,  as  homeward  he  goes, 

His  heart  soft  with  whiskey,  his  head  soft  witl^ 
blows, 


From  a sprig  of  shilelah,  and  shamrock  so  green ; 

He  meets  with  his  Shelah,  who  blushing  a smile. 

Cries,  get‘e  gone  Pat,  yet  consents  all  the  while : 

To  the  priest  soon  they  go,  and  tiine  months  after 
that, 

A fine  baby  cries,  how  d{ye  do,  father  Pat  ? 

With  your  sprig  of  shilelah,  and  shamrock  so 
green. 

Bless  the  country,  says  I*  that  gave  Patrick  his 
birth. 

Bless  thejand  of  the  oak,  aid  its  neighbouring 
earth, 

Where,  grows  the  shilelah,  and  shamrocks  s® 
green. 

May  the  sons  of  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Shannon, 

Drub  the  French  who  dare  plant  on  our  confines 
a cannon, 

United  and  happy  at  liberty’s  shrine, 

May  the  rose  and  the  thistle  long  flourish  & twine 

Round  a sprig  of  shilelah,  and  shamrock  so 
green. 


Mr.  0(  Gallagher. 

O WHAT  a dainty  fine  thing  is  the  girl  I love, 
She  fits  my  finger  as  neat  as  a Lim4rick  glove. 

If  that  I had  her  just  down  by  yon  mountain  side, 
‘Tis  there  I would  ax  her  if  she  would  become  my 
bride  j 
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The  skin  on  her  cheek  is  as  red  as  Eve  apple ; 

Her  pretty  round  waist  with  my  arms  l‘d  soon 
grapple 

Bnt  when  that  I ax'd  her  for  leave  just  to  follow 
her, 

$he  cock'd  up  her  nose,  and  cried,  No,  Mr, 
OcGallagher.j 

Oh!  Cicely  my  jewel,  the  dickens  go  with  you, 
why 

If  that  your  cruel,  its  down  at  your  feet  Til  lie, 
^Case  you're  hard  hearted,  I'm  melted  to  skin  and 
bone ; 

Sure  you'd  me  pity  to  see  both  grunt  and  groan  ? 
But  all  I could  say,  her  hard  heart  could  not 
mollify. 

Still  she  would  titter,  and  giggle,  and  look  so  shy. 
Then  with  a frown,  I'm  desir‘d  not  to  follow  her. 
Isn't  this  pretty  usage  for  Mr.  O'Galiagher. 

T was  at  Balligally,  one  Easter,  I met  with  her, 
Into  Jem  Garvey's  I went,  where  I sat  with  her  ; 
Cicely,  my  jewel,  if  that  you  will  be  my  own. 
Soon  father  Luke  he  will  come,  and  he'll  make 
us  one  ; 

On  hearing  of  this,  how  her  eyes  they  did  glisten 
bright. 

Cicely,  my  jewel,  I'll  make  you  my  own  this  night. 
When  that  she  found  me  determined  to  follow  her^ 
I'm  yours,  she  then  cried  out,  sweet  Mr.  O'GaL 
Jagher. 
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, The  Mischievous  Bee » 

LITTLE  Cupid  one  day  o’er  a myrtle  b&jgh 
strayed. 

Among  the  sweet  blossoms  he  wantonly  play’d. 
Plucking  many  a.,  leaf  from  the  buds  of  the  tree., 
He  felt  that  his  finger  was  stung  by  a bee. 

He  felt,  &c.  • 


His  mother  then  laugh’d  at  the  story  he  told. 

On  his  forehead  of  snow  strok’d  his  ringlets  of 
gold  ; 

Now  when  you  wound  another,  my  lad,  answered 
she. 


Ere  your  ar 
bee. 


roYirs  are  painted  you’ll  think  on  the 
Ere  your  arrows, . 


Cupid  then  whimper’d,  he  sobb’d  and  he  sigh’d. 
Then  ran  to  his  mother,  and  pettishly  cry'd ; 

Ah  ! Venus,  dear  mother,  I’m  wounded  you  see* 
And  I ask  for  revenge  on  that  mischievous  bee. 

And  I ask,  &c. 


A lesson  of  love  let  this  story  impart. 

When  the  beam  of  the  eye  lights  the  flame  of  the 
heart ; 

Ye  fair  ones  remember,  while  yet  you  are  free. 
The  rose  holds  the  thorn,  and  the  myrtle  the  bee* 

The  rose,  &c, 

M 


Smalilou . 


THERE  was  an  Irish  lad. 

Who  lov’d  a cloister’d  nun, 

And  it  made  him  very  sad. 

For  what  was  to  be  done 
He  thought  it  was  a big  shame, 

A most  confounded  sin, 

That  she  should  not  get  out  at  all. 

And  he  could  not  get  in. 

Yet  he  went  every  day,  he  could  do  nothing  more 
And  went  every  day  to  the  convent  door, 

And  he  sung  sweetly  smalilou,  smalilou, 

And  he  sung  sweetly  smalilou,  smalilou, 
Gramachree  and  Paddy  Whack  ! 

To  catch  a glimpse  of  her. 

He  play’d  a thousand  tricks, 

The  bolts  he  tried  to  stir, 

And  he  gave  the  wall  some  kicks ; 

He  stamp’d,  and  rav’d,  and  sigh’d  and  pray'd, 
And  many  times  he  swore, 

The  devil  burn  the  iron  bolts  ! 

The  devil  take  the  door  ! 

Yet  he  went  every  day,  he  made  it  a rule. 

Yet  he  went  every,  and  look'd  so  like  a fool. 
Singing  smalilou, 

One  morn  she  left  her  bed, 

Because  she  could  not  sleep, 

And  to  the  window  sped. 

To  take  a little  peep  ; • 
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And  what  did  she  do  then  f 
I’m  sure  you'll  think  it  right. 

She  bid  the  honest  lad  good  day. 

She  bid  the  nuns  good  night. 

Tenderly  she  listen’d  to  all  he  had  to  say. 

Then  jump’d  into  his  arms , and  so  they  ran  away. 
Singing  smaiiiou, 


Tom  Tack’s  Ghost 

1 COURTED  Polly  of  Spithead, 

And  ax’d  her  to  be  married  : 

At  first  she  proved  most  cruel  kind. 

But  she  prov’d  false,  as  you  shall  find. 

With  a chip  chow,  fol  loi,  lol  de  rol  de  da. 

I had  of  dollars  sitch  a show, 

And  rigg’d  her  out  from  top  to  toe; 

My  purse  grew  thin,  my  togs  grew  queer, 
Then  she  grew  cold,  as  you  shall  hear. 

With  a chip,  & c. 

Tom  Tack  he  corn’d  from  Bony’s  Ayrs, 

At  first,  says  I,  For  him  who  cares  ? 

But  then  this  coming  wrought  me  voe, 

•He  mizzled  Poll,  as  you  shall  know. 

With  a chip,  8cc» 

jft.ll  in  the  togs  that  I had  bought. 

With  that  ’ere  Tom  she  did  consort. 


Rich  gave  my  feelings  great  consar.^. 

And  caused  a row,  as  you  shall,  lam. 

With  a chip-j  7&.c, 

So  challenge  that  *ere  Torn  I did .s  , 

Ve.met,  shook  hands,  and  took  a quid* 

I shot  poor  Tom  ; the  vorse  for  rae  : 

It  brought  his  ghost,  as  you  shall  see* 

With  a chip,  &c* 

Says  he,  Tin  Tom  Tack’s  ghost,  that’s  flat  ^ 
Says  I,  Now  only  think  of  that. 

My  pipe  burnt  blue,  my  blood  ran  cold  ; 

The  ghost  look'd  grim,  as  you'll  be  told. 

With  a chip,  8cc9 

The  ghost  it  said,  I arn  not  here, 

Butin  my  grave:  says  I,  That’s  queer: 

Says  he,  I’m  come  to  torment  you  now : 
Which  was  hard  lines,  aye,  you'll  allow. 

With  a chip,  &c. 

Says  I,  friend  ghost,  beUy  your  jaw, 

For  if  on  me  you'  claps  a claw. 

My  locker  yonder  vill  reveal 
A tight  rope’s  end,  as  you  shall  fee!. 

. With  a chip,  &c. 

Then  off  his  vinding  sheet  he  fchrow'd, 

And  by  his  trowsers  Tom  I .knowM. 

He  vas’nt  dead,  but  come  to  mess : 

So  there’s  an  end,  as  you  may  guess* 
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Captain  Magan . 

O,  the  face  of  brave  Captain  Magan, 

Was  as  broad  as  a big  frying  pan ; 

Just  over  his  snout. 

One  eye  was  snuff'd  out. 

But  the  other  burnt  bright  upon  Nang 
Sweet  Nan  ! 

But  the  other  burnt  bright  upon  Nan, 

I’ve  no  beauty,  sigh'd  Captain  Mags d2 
But  manners  it  is  makes  the  man  3 
And  though  my  long  nose. 

Should  hang  over  my.  toes. 

Would  you  like  me  the  worse  of  it,  Nan  2 
*Sweet  Nan,  &c, 

j Nan,  leer'd  upon  Captain  Magan, 

} His  face  was  the  colour  of  tan  5 
But  the  captain  she  saw. 

Had  a je’n.e  scat  .quoi, 

So  he  conquer'd  the  heart  of  sweet  Nan, 
Sweet  NaDv  l 

So  he  conquered  the  heart  of  sweet  Nan* 

•cecootc* 

The  Tipling  Friar. 

A JOLLY  fat  friar  lov’d  liquor  good  store. 
And  he  had  drank  stoutly  at  supper. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  in  the  night  at  the  do 0 
And  « At  with  his  face  to  the  crupper 


Some  rogue,  quoth  the  friar,  quite  dead  to  remorse. 
Some  thief,  whom  a halter  will  throttle ; 

Some  scoundrel  has  cut  ofT  the'head  of  my  horse. 
While  1 was  engaged  at  the  bottle. 

Singing  glugity,  gug,  $c. 

The  tail  of  the  steed  pointed  south  on  the  dale, 
Twas  the  friar’s  road  home  straight  and  level ; 
But  when  spurred,  a horse  follows  His  nose,  not  his 
tail, 

So  he  scamper{d  due  north,  like  a devil  ! 

This  new  mode  of  docking,  the  friar  then  said, 

I perceive  does’nt  make  a horse  trot  ill. 

And  *tis  cheap — for  he  never  can  eat  off  his  head, 
While  I am  engag’d  at  the  bottle. 

Singing  glugity,  glug,  &c. 

The  steed  made  a stop,  in  a pond  he  had  got. 
He  was  rather  for  drinking  than  grazing ; 
Quoth  the  friar,  ’tis  strange  headless  horses  should 
trot, 

But  tc, drink  with  their  tails  is  amazing  ! 
Turning  round  to  see  whence  this  phenomenon  rose 
In  the  pond  fed  this  son  ©f  a bottle; 

Quoth  he,  the  head’s  found,  for  I am  under  his 
nose, 

I wish  I were  over  a bottle. 

Singing  glkghy,  glug,  &e„ 
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The  Intriguing  Irishman 

THE  first  of  pranks  was. at  little  Rathsliane, 

Where  love,  faith  like  whiskey,  popp’d  into  my 
brain, 

For  Alley  McCullough,  a sweet  little  soul. 

As  tali  and  as  straight  as  a shaver-man’s  pole, 

(Spoken.)  Och  t she  was  a sweet  creature  ! 
with  a bloom  on  her  face  like  a Munster  potatoe. 

1 met  her  going  to  market  one  morning,  with  a 
basket  under  her  arm — Where  do  you  come 
from,  my  dear  ? says  I, — From  Clanterduffy,  Sir, 
says  she.— And  what’s  your  name,  my  dear  ? — « 
Alley  McCullough,  Sir,  says  she, — Och  ! what 
a soft  beautiful  name  ! 

To  be  sure  then  I told  her  a piece  of  my  mind, 
Till  she  left  her  old  dad  and  the  basket  behind. 

'But  soon  I was  dying  for  Molly  Maehree, 

A sw*eet  tender  shoot,  just  come  from  Tralee  ; 

O sweet  Molly,  says- 1,  do  piay  ease  my  pain, 

By  St,  Patrick,  says  she,  pray  what  do  you  mean  ? 

f ( Spoken .)  Mane  ; says  I,— why  to  marry  you 
to  be  sure,  my  dear— But  do  you  though  ? says 
she~<-To  be  sure  I do ; what  do  you  think  of 
me  ? Oh,  there’s  no  resisting  you,  say*  she.— - 
So  w«  were  to  be  married  next  day. 


But  as  the  devi!  would  have  it,  afe  foe-  came  on 
.When  1 look  d for  the  church,  by  my  soul  it  was 

£one  ! 


But  morning  and  night  she  was  always  my  plague, 
I thought  it  high  time  to  leave  off  my  intrigue ; 
From  Cork  I set  sail  in  a small  open  boat. 

With  some  cash  in  my  pocket,  three  shins  and  a 
' coat. 


(Spoken.)  We  sailed  so  plaguy  slow,  that  a 
great  big  storm  overtook  us— to  be  sure  I did’nt 
swallow  a little  of  the  sea-broth— but  the  worst 
ot  my  misfortunes  was  when  I landed,  there  stood 
Molly  Machree  l and  she  put  into  my  arms  a 
great  squalier,  brat  with  a head  as  bigas  a bushel 
Of  potatoes.— "What's  this,  says  I,— "tfi  your  own 
Feddy  says  she,  and  as  like  you  as  two  oeas.— 
.eddy  be  d— -d,  says-  I,  take  it  away  woman, 
I tell  ye  I non  t know  any  thing  at  all  at  ail  of 
the  matter. 


end  mj  intr%uingS  I went  oft  to  sea, 
^nd  bid  a good  mornipg  to  Molly  Machree. 


Paddy  the  Piper . 

When  I was  a boy,  ih  my  father’s  mud  edifice 
Tender  and  bare  as  a pig  in  a stye ; 

Out  of  the  door  as  I look'd  with  a steady  phiz 
Who  but  Pat  Murphy  the  piper  went  bj-  ’ 
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Says  Pad dy,  but  few  play  this  music,  can  you  play  ? 
Says  I,  I can’t  tell,  for  I never  did  try ; 

He  told  me  that  he  had  a charm, 

To  make  the  pipes  prettily  speak. 

Then  squeez'd  a bag  under  his  arm, 

And  sweetly  they  set  up  a squeak. 

With  my  faralla,  laralla  loo, 

Cch  ! hone  ! how  he  handled  the  drone, 

And  then  such  sweet  music  he  blew, 

’T would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a stone. 

Your  pipe,  says  I,  Paddy  so  neatly  comes  over  me, 
, Naked  I’ll  wander  wherever  it  blows ; 

And  if  my  father  should  try  to  recover  me, 

Sure  it  won’t  be  by  describing  my  cloaths. 

The  music  I hear  now,  takes  hold  of  my  ear  now, 
And  leads  me  all  over  the  world  by  the  nose ; 

So  I follow’d  his  bagpipe  so  sweet, 

And  sung,  as  I leap’d  like  a frog, 

Adieu  to  my  family  seat, 

So  pleasantly  plac’d  in  a bog. 

With  my  faralla  loo, 

Tail  five  years  I follow’d  him,  nothing  could  sun- 
der us,  7 

Till  he  one  morning  had  taken  a sup; 

And  slipp’d  from  a bridge  in  a river  just  under  us, 
Souse  to  the  bottom,  just  like  a blind  pup ; 

I roar’d  out,  I bawl’d  out*  and  lustily  cried  out, 
Q Paddy,  my  friend^  don’t  you  mean  to  come. 
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He  w $s  as  dead  as  a nail  in  the  door, 
poor  Paddy  was  laid  on  the  shelf. 

So  1 took  up  his  pipes  on  the  shore, 

And  now  I ve  set  up  for  myself. 

With  my  faralla,  laralla  loo. 

To  be  sure  I have  not  got  the  knack 
To  play  faralla,  laralla  loo. 

Ay,  and  bubbaro,  didaroo  whack  t 


Molly  Astore « 

By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Ogle* 

AS  down  on  Banna’s  hanks  1 stray’d, 

On/e  evening  in  May ; 

The  little  birds  with  blithest  notes. 

Made  voc*d  ev’ry  spray; 

They  sung  their  little  tales  of  love, 

They  sung  them  o’er  and  o‘er  •. 

Ah  ! gra  ma  chree  ma  collen  oge, 

My  Molly  astore. 

The  dasieS  py’d,  and  ail  the  sweet* 

The  dawn  of  nature  yields, 

The  primrose  pale,  ancTviolet  blue, 

Lay  scatter'd  on  the  fields; 

Such  fragrance  in  the  bosom  lie* 

Of  her  whom  I adore. 

Ah  ! gra  ma  chree,  & c. 
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1 laid  me  down  upon  a bank 
Bewailing  my  sad  fate, 

That  doom’d  me  thus  a slave  to  love 
And  cruel  Molly’s  hate ; 

How  can  she  break  the  honest  heart 
That  wears  her  in  its  core  ? 

Ah  ! gra  ma  chree,  &c« 

You  said  you  lov'd  me,  Molly  dear, 

Ah  1 why  did  I believe  ? 

Yet  who  could  think  such  tender  vows 
Were  meant  but  to  deceive  ? 

That  love  was*  all  I ask'd  on  earth. 

Nay,  Heaven  could  give  no  more. 

Ah  ! gra  ma  chree,  &cs 

Oh  ! had  I all  the  flocks  that  feed 
On  yonder  yellow  hill, 

Or  loo’d  for  me  the  num'rous  herds 
That  yon  green  pasture  fill  ; 

With  her  I love  Pd  gladly  share 
My  kine  and  fleecy  store. 

Ah  f gra  ma  chree, 

Two  turtle  doves  above  my  head. 

Sat  courting  ©a  a bough, 

I envy’d  them  their  happiness 
To  see  them  bill  and  coo  ; 

Such  fondness  once  for  me  was  shewn. 

But  now,  alas  ! tis  o’er. 

Ah  S gra  ma  chree, 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  Mol'y  dear^ 

'TV.-rr  Wo  T oVshsi!  r 
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Whilst  life  remains  in  Strephon’s  heart, 

Forxhee  'twill  fondly  burn; 

Though  thou  art  false,  may  Heaven  on  thee 
Its  choicest  blessings  prur. 

Ah  ! gra  ma  cliree,  &c. 


Good  and  Bad  Wives . 

Sung  *by  Mr.  Fawcett, 

A bachelor  leads  an  easy  life, 

Few  folks  are  wed  live  better;  # 

A man  may  live  well  with  a very  good  wife. 
The  puzzle  is  how  to  get  her. 

There  are  pretty  good*  twives,  and  pretty  bad  wives, 
And  wives  neither  one  thing  nor  t’other ; 

And  as  for  the  wives  who  scold  all  their  lives, 

I’d  sooner  wed  Adam’s  grandmother. 

Then  ladies,  and  gents,  if  to  marriage  inclined. 
May  deceit  or  ill  humour  ne’er  trap  ye  ! 

May  those  who  are  single  get  wives  to  their  mind. 
And  those  who  are  married  live  happy* 

Some  chuse  their  ladies  for  ease  and  for  grace. 

Or  a pretty  turn’d  foot  as  thty‘re  walking; 

Some  chuse  for  figure,  and  some  for  a face. 

But  very  few  chuse  ’em  for  talking. 

£Iow,  as  for  the  wife  I could  chuse  through  life 
’Ti§  she  who  can  speak  sincerely ; 
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Who,  not  over  nice,  can  give  good  advice; 

And  lefe  a good  husband  dearly. 

So  ladies  and  gents,  when  to  wedlock  inclin’d, 
May  deceit  nor  ill  humour  ne’er  trap  ye  ! 

May  those  who  are  single  find  wives  to  their  mind, 
Andxna}  those  who  are  married,  live  happy. 


Away  with  this  Pouting . 

AWAY  with  this  pouting  and  sadness. 

Sweet  girl  will  you  never  give  o’er  ? 

I Jove  you,  by  Heaven,  to  madnes  1 
And  what  can  1 swear  to  you  more  f 

Believe  not  the  old  woman’s  fable. 

That  oaths  are  as  short  as^a  kiss ; 

I'll  love  you  as  long  as  I’m  able. 

And  swear  to  no  longer  than  this. 

Then  away  with  this  pouting  and  sadness, 
Sweet  girl  will  you  ever  give  o’er  ? 

I love  you,  by  Heaven,  to  madness, 
And  what  can  I swear  to  you  more  ? 

Come  waste  not  the  time  with  professions— 

For  not  to  be  blest  when  you  can, 

Is  one  of  the  darkest  transgressions. 

That  happen  ’twixt  woman  and  man. 

Fretty  moralist  !— why  thus  beginning, 

My  innocent  warmth  to  reprove  ? 

Heaven  knows  that  I never  lov’d  sinning-* 
Except  little  sinnings  in  love. 

Then  away,  &c. 
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I f swearing  ho  waver  will  do  it, 

Come  bring  me  the  calendar,  pray ; 

I vow — by  that  lip— I’ll  go  through  it. 

And  not  miss  a Saint  on  the  way. 

The  Angels  shall  help  me  to  wheedle. 

I’ll  swear  upon  every  one 

That  e’er  danc’d  on  the  point  of  a needle, 

Or  rode  on  a beam  of  the  Sun. 

Then  away.  See. 

Oh— why  should  Platonic  controul,  love. 
Enchain  an  emotion  so  free ; 

Your  soul — tho’  a very  sweet  soul,  Love- 
Will  ne’er  be  sufficient  for  me. 

If  you  think,  by  this  coldness  and  scorning, 

To  seem  more  angelic  and  bright, 

Be  an  Angel,  my  love  in  the  morning, 

But  oh — be  a Woman  at  night. 

Then  away,  &c* 


The  Beautiful  Cat . 

Sung  by  Mr.  Munden. 

BAYS  the  fable  so  pat,  once  a man  had  a cat 
Of  beauty  and  manners  uncommon ; 

With  wonderful  taste  she  could  swallow  a rat, 
Wash  her  face  with  a grace,  ogle,  pur,  and  all 
that ; 

Till  her  master,  who  did’nt  know  what  to  be  at, 
Pray’d  Venus  to  make  her  a woman. 
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Thus  a strange  metamorphis  love  brought  about. 
Her  ears  they  sunk  in,  and  her  nose  it  came  out ; 
“While  her  whiskers  and  tail, 

Found  their  offices  fail, 

And  her  eyes  bright  and  green  as  goosberries, 
Turn’d  black  as  two  sloes, 

Claws  to  fingers  and  toes, 

And  her  lips  to  a couple  of  cherries. 

Puss  married  her  master,  but  short  his  delight, 
Repentance  in  wedlock  is  common  ; 

She  slept  all  the  day,  kept  awake  all  the  night ; 
He  .thought  she  could  swear,  and  he  knew  she 
could  fight. 

And  woe  to  a mouse,  if  it  came  in  her  sight. 
Which  proves  a cat  canJt  be  a woman. 
Hubby’s  pray ’rs  now  a second  exchage  brought 
about. 

Her  nose  it  fell  in,  and  her  ears  they  grew  out, 
While  her  whiskers  and  tail, 

No  longer  did  fail, 

Her  lips  no  more  pouted  like  cherries, 

She  had  claws  to  her  toes, 

- And  her  eyes  from  black  slows. 

Turn’d  to  two  pretty  little  gooseberries* 


Pretty  Mog. 

MY  sweet  pretty  Mog, 
You’re  as  soft  as  a bog. 
And  wild  as  a kitten  1 
Xhose  eyes  in  your  face, 
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Arrah  ! pity  my  case  ! 

Poor  Dermot  was  smitten. 

For  softer  than  silk, 

And  fair  as  new  milk 
Your  Jilly  white  hand  is; 

Your  shape’s  like  a pail, 

Fr om  the  head  to  the  tail. 

You’re  straight  as  a wand  is  , 

Youi^  lips  red  as  cherries, 

And  your  curling  hair  is 
As  black  as  the  devil  ! 

Your  breath  is  as  sweet  too. 

As  any  potatoe. 

Or  orange  from  Seville. 

When  dress’d  in  your  boddice, 
You  trip  like  a goddess, 

So  nimble,  so  frisky  ; 

A kiss  on  your  cheek, 

Tis  so  soft  and  so  sleek, 

Would  warm  me  like  whiskey 

I grunt  and  i pine. 

And,  sob  like  a swine  ; 

No  rest  can  I take. 

And  asleep  or  awke 
I dream  on  my  jewel ; 

Your  hate  then  give  over. 

Nor  Defmofc  your  lover 
So  cruelly  handle ; 

Or  Dermot  must  die. 

Like  a pig  in  a stye, 

Or  snuff  of  a candle  ! 


EINIS. 
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